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Underwood continues to lead the field . . . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 


You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 
Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 


Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure . . . and sell it with pride. 
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This Month 


Tue address by Senator Taft, pages 361-63, 
made a most favorable impression at the 
Atlantic City convention of the school ad- 
ministrators. 


Reprints of the Landis resolution, page 365, 
are available upon request from the NEA, 
free in limited quantities so long as the 
supply lasts. 


Interest of educators thruout the country 
in camping and outdoor education is grow- 
ing rapidly. See the three articles, pages 
306-71 of this JourNaL, and the May bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Teacuers of American history will find 
helpful the article on pages 378-79 and the 
yearbook of the National Council for the 


Social Studies, on which it is based. 


Next Year 

Tue article on speech education in Detroit, 
announced for this May issue, has been 
moved up to September. 

In Fesruary a checklist was sent to every 
one-hundredth member of the Association— 
4ooo in all—asking help in Journat evalua- 
tion and improvement. Plans for 1947-48 
are now going forward on the basis of the 
suggestions which came in. 

Your advice also is solicited. What ar- 
ticles, features, and series have you liked 
best in THe Journat this year? Which least? 
What kind of material would help you most 
next year? Address your comments to the 
Editor, NEA Journat, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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University of Virginia 
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Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


City of Better Living 


Thousands of people from all parts of America 


have made their homes here, attracted by the 


wonderful climate and the ideal combination of 


living conditions, which make life so pleasant in 


the Sunshine City. 


When you plan to retire, consider making your 
We 


you to come for a vacation and see for yourself 
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the many attractions and advantages that await 
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A geography readiness program 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


THROUGH THE DAY 
FROM SEASON TO SEASON 
IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


= by 

= Thomas F. Barton 

= Southern Illinois Normal University 
= Clara Belle Baker 


National College of Education 
* A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, 


* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and 
* Content based on actual experiences of children 


* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 
* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 


Available on or about June fifteenth 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books 
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@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
YOU the opportunity to make important advancement 
in the musical arts. Check courses in which interested 


and mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 
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Tuis feature of THe JourNAL is designed 
to serve as an open forum for NEA mem. 
bers. The ideas and opinions expressed 


here are those of the writers and not neces. 
sarily those of the NEA. 


About the NEA 


Next to my church and Scottish Rite 
| Masonic membership, I am prouder of my 
| NEA membership than that in any other 
organization.—D. BLAKE TIMMONS, member, 
House of Representatives, Austin, Texas, 





| I sevreve the NEA’s investigation and 
| subsequent action in behalf of the teaching 
profession in Chicago did more to bring 





about a movement for reform in Chicago 
than anything else could have done— 
| a Chicago teacher. 


Teacuers are deeply indebted to the 
NEA for their magnificent reports, news 
and magazine articles, radio programs, and 
the like. have I 


much discussion regarding teachers and 


Never before heard so 


their problems.—Mary E. GANNON, editor, 


Wilkes-Barre |Pennsylvania] Education 


| Association Newsletter. 


| Continued on page 356] 
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NEW 
ORIENT READERS 


For Intermediate Grades 





These books present in interesting narrative form informa- 
tion about the Far East prepared by authorities in the 





















‘es-| field. Ideas and ideals, as well as customs of the peoples 
of five areas of Asia—China, Japan, India, the East Indies, 
and Soviet Asia—are described. 
In all three books visits to the Orient are made by children 
of the United States who look with appreciation upon both 
their native United States and the countries of the Far 
tite} East. THE ORIENT READERS give at a vital period the 
| necessary basis of understanding of the Far East which 
MY) every child should have. 
her List Price 
ber,| Book 1 BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ORIENT 
vas. Se RT Ee Se ed hay sara $1.28 
by Marguerite Ann Stewart 
ind} Book 2 AN AMERICAN BOY VISITS THE 
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oe ical quantity prices. 


negg Shorthand 


Americas Standard Shorthand System 


Gregg Shorthand was first published in the United 
States in 1893—more than a half century ago. Today, 


it is America’s standard shorthand system. It is: 


% The shorthand system adopted for exclusive use in 
more than 96 per cent of the public, private, and 
Catholic schools and colleges in the United States. 


% The shorthand system selected by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for all branches of the armed 


forces. 


¥% The shorthand system written by world’s champions, 
including Martin J. Dupraw, permanent holder of the 
World’s Shorthand Championship Trophy. 


% The shorthand system that is supported by hundreds 
of basic and supplementary textbooks, and teacher’s 
aids and services. 


When You Teach Gregg Shorthand 





You Teach the Choice of Millions 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Dallas 


London 


Toronto 
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RECORD HOLDERS 


Records will not fall out because — 
Envelope Openings Face The Binding! 


The practical Gaylord Record Holder reduces chipping and 
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Specially Designed for Longer Use 
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Cartoons ° 


and text 
by 
LOIS 
FISHER 


You and 
The United Nations 
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CCAU4E it is based on the author's 

famous chalk talk, developed with ® 

the help of Mrs. Quincy Wright, Di- —¢ 
rector, Chicago Council on Foreign 

Relations and member of UNEsco. ® 

B cree 
ecatse the cartoons and simple text 

make really clear the idea of the 

United Nations and the individual's 

responsibility for its success. 


a it is suitable for ages 10 and 
up, and has been endorsed by The 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, American Association 
of the United Nations and other 
leading groups and individuals. 


Because it is priced at a low 60c; 
(School Binding, $1.25). 


* Sa * 
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THE Har Brightsaus 
Classic and modern picture story-books 
for the very young. 654 x 734. 40 pages, 
a picture on every page, 14 in full color. 


Bookstore editions ©) 
(Special library binding 69c) D5¢ 
Illustrations by Phoebe Erickson 


PETER RABBIT, 
TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE, 


Nursery 
Rhymes. 


Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


FOOTBALL TREES, By Julilly Kohler. 


Illustrations by Pauline Adams 


FARMER COLLINS, By Julilly Kohler. 


Illustrations by Trientja 


BAD MOUSIE, Donica’s story, 
By her mother, Martha Dudley. Lae ot 
Illustrations by Trientja 


EVERYBODY LIKES BUTCH, 
By Bernice Bryant. Illustrations by Becky 


CAPTAIN JOE, By Margaret Friskey. 


Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


HURRAY FOR BOBO, By Joan Savage. 
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[Continued from page 354] 


Donald DuShane 


[Or THE numerous letters and telegrams 
which came to the NEA on the death of 
the executive secretary of its Defense Com- 
mission the following telegram is typical: ] 


Tue nation and the world of education 
have lost a great leader in the untimely 
death of Donald DuShane. His courage, 


understanding and _indefati- 


gable devotion will not be forgotten.— 


THEODORE FRED UPER, New York City. 


sympathy, 


Promotions—Annual or Semi- 
annual? 


[Earier this year we invited our read- 
ers to tell us how they feel about annual 
versus semiannual promotions. As a 
springboard for discussion “Midyear Pro- 
motions—Unfair to Students” was pub- 
lished in the November 1946 issue. Here 


are some typical replies and reactions. | 


Tue Executive Committee of Alexander 
Street School expressed its disapproval of 
a proposal to change from semiannual to 
annual promotions. After citing many rea- 
sons for its point of view, the Committee 
said: “We desire to be on record as op- 
posed to both semiannual and annual pro- 
motions, and in favor of such adjustments 
in pupil progress as will help to assure 
reasonably steady progress at varying rates 
of speed for all children during the years 
available for their education. As compared 
to annual, we prefer semiannual promo- 
tions as the lesser of the two evils.”—war- 
REN A. ROE, principal, Alexander Street 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


In THE midterm shuffle of reorganization 
during which time both teachers and 
children are hurt, the creative teacher of 
the very young bears the brunt. She is over- 
taxed. Without surcease, soon her creative 
thought will be as a desert, bereft of green 
growth and fresh springs of inspiration.— 
BESSIE J. ANSELL, classroom teacher, Nor- 


folk, Virginia. 


I ptsacreE with the article on “Midyear 
Promotions—Unfair to Students”: [1] Be- 


cause a general conclusion seems to be 





HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 
Visual Education—Mathematics 


CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





drawn trom one case. [2] Because the 
problem is an administrative one which 
should be solvable. | 3] Because life situa. 
tions are not always predictable; perhaps 
Bill will be able to face life better if he 
faces this problem with a will to win, 
[4] Because yearly promotions would keep 
many students from progressing as: far as 
they can in school either because of limited 
time or failure in achievement.—HELEy 
COUFFER BONSALL, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“MipyEar Promotions—Unfair to Stu. 
dents” has too much of the Procrustean 
method to be worthy of any praise in our 
school system. It might not do any harm 
for a preschool child to wait one semester 
before entering school because of the sched. 
ule, but for a highschool senior to remain 
out of school a semester would be detri- 
mental to him. He might take a job and 
even decide not to finish his school work, 
So while he may lose some subjects in 
the small highschool, he can always to his 
advantage concentrate on the essentials, 
In the large highschool, most subjects are 
given each semester. When the student is 
ready for college, he can decide for him- 
self. And if he has to remain out of school 
one semester, he can use the time to his 
own advantage.—c. R. RANKIN, chief pro- 
bation officer, Juvenile Court, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Henry Barnard 


WE PARTICULARLY enjoy the articles on 
early American educators in the NEA 
JournaL. We liked what you did _ for 
Horace Mann and are looking for you to 
do comparable work on Henry Barnard. 
You gave a short review of Richard Thurs- 
field’s book on Henry Barnard in relation 
to the American Journal of Education. We 
think it would be valuable to print more 
from this most recent work. This would 
help American educators to realize the im- 
portance of Barnard’s work in building 
the profession of teaching. As a pioneer, 
he saw teaching as a profession when 
others dared not dream of such a possi- 
bility—LavINIA c. WENGER, College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Judith and Dickie 


In Tue Journat for March 1947, the 
letter to Judith and Dickie arrested my 
attention—more than arrested, it bothered. 
The author is much too profound. Pro- 
fundity is awe-inspiring to these boys and 
girls for short spans, but it is meaningless. 
They don’t want a long-view answer on a 
high level. They want a now answer on 
their level—yosepn B. patti, teacher of 
English, Amherst Central Highschool, 
Snyder, New York. 
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Qur Battle for Free Public Schools 


E po well to keep ever in mind the cost of 

\ Y our free American institutions. Peace hath her 
heroism no less than war. The late Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley in his justly famous History of Education 
has a chapter on “The American Battle for Free 
State Schools” which should be familiar to every 
citizen. He outlines seven strategic points in this 
great struggle. 

First came the battle for tax support. In the early 
days of the Republic, schools were supported by 
various means, including lotteries and proceeds from 
liquor licenses. It took a campaign extending over 
nearly half a century to establish the principle that 
“the wealth of the state must educate the children 
of the state.” 

Second was the battle to eliminate the paxper- 
school idea, which was a direct inheritance from Eng- 
land, where society was based on classes. The idea 
that poor parents must declare themselves paupers 
in order to secure educational opportunity for their 
children was repugnant to the ideas embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence, but it took more 
than a generation of agitation, organization, and 
legislation to uproot the pauper-school idea. 

Third was the battle to make the schools entirely 
free. The rate-bill, brought over from England, was 
a charge levied upon parents to supplement school 
revenues and prolong the school term. The charge 
was small but it was sufficient to keep many poor 
children away from the schools. Not until 1867 in 
New York and a few years later in several other 
states was the rate-bill finally abolished and the 
schools made entirely free. 

Fourth was the battle to establish state super- 
vision. As the states gave aid to schools and came 
more and more to appreciate their importance to 
the progress of free government, there grew up a 
demand for a state officer to exercise supervision. 
Beginning with the state superintendent of common 
schools in New York in 1812, such offices were cre- 
ated and abolished in the various states as the tide of 
battle swept to and fro. In 1837 Massachusetts cre- 
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ated her state board of education, which under the 
secretaryship of Horace Mann, became the greatest 
single force ever to mold educational progress in 
America. 

Fifth came the battle to eliminate sectarianism. 
When community and church were one, as in early 
New England, the control of the school by the 
church was taken for granted, but as sects multi- 
plied the conviction grew that the public school 
should not be used to perpetuate sectarian differ- 
ences, but should rather be used to inculcate the 
ideals of a common democracy. 


Sixth came the battle to extend the system up- 
ward to include highschools. From 1800-1850 there 
was rapid growth of private academies. As the de- 
mand for higher schooling became widespread, free 
public highschools were established first in New 
England and then farther west against a continuing 
battle in courts and legislatures by taxpayers and 
private school interests. 

Seventh came the battle to crown the free public 
school system with the state university. 


The good fighting for education is not over, and 
will not be, so long as an aspiring people seek to 
improve their free institutions. Several of the battles 
noted by Cubberley are not yet complete. There must 
be sustained effort to safeguard public funds from 
the demand that they be divided with parochial 
schools. The battle to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity is largely ahead, including our fight for fed- 
eral aid. The battle for free adult education in the 
problems of citizenship is only in its infancy. The 
battle to make teaching a profession is being waged 
on a dozen fronts. 

There is work for all to do. The only way we can 
pay our debt to the pioneers who have gone before 
is to take up joyously the fight where they left off— 
to brave the dangers and to endure the risks. Thus 
only may we be worthy of their memory and the 
respect of posterity. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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The United Nations 


, it is based on the author's 
famous chalk talk, developed with 
the help of Mrs. Quincy Wright, Di- 
rector, Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and member of UNESCO. 


B | 

ecattse the cartoons and simple text 
make really clear the idea of the 
United Nations and the individual's 
responsibility for its success. 


e 

[ it is suitable for ages 10 and 
up, and has been endorsed by The 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, American Association 
of the United Nations and other 
leading groups and individuals. 


Because it is priced at a low 60c; 
(School Binding, $1.25). 
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Illustrations by Trientja 


EVERYBODY LIKES BUTCH, 
By Bernice Bryant. Illustrations by Becky 


CAPTAIN JOE, By Margaret Friskey. 


Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


HURRAY FOR BOBO, By Joan Savage. 
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[Continued from page 354] 
Donald DuShane 


[Or THE numerous letters and telegrams 
which came to the NEA on the death of 
the executive secretary of its Defense Com- 
mission the following telegram is typical: ] 


Tue nation and the world of education 
have lost a great leader in the untimely 
death of Donald DuShane. His courage, 
understanding indefati- 
gable devotion will not be forgotten.— 
THEODORE FRED UPER, New York City. 


sympathy, and 


Promotions—Annual or Semi- 
annual? 
{Earrer this year we invited our read- 
ers to tell us how they feel about annual 
versus As a 


springboard for discussion “Midyear Pro- 


semiannual promotions. 
motions—Unfair to Students” was pub- 
lished in the November 1946 issue. Here 


are some typical replies and reactions. | 


Tue Executive Committee of Alexander 
Street School expressed its disapproval of 
a proposal to change from semiannual to 
annual promotions. After citing many rea- 
sons for its point of view, the Committee 
said: “We desire to be on record as op- 
posed to both semiannual and annual pro- 
motions, and in favor of such adjustments 
in pupil progress as will help to assure 
reasonably steady progress at varying rates 
of speed for all children during the years 
available for their education. As compared 
to annual, we prefer semiannual promo- 
tions as the lesser of the two evils.”—war- 
REN A. ROE, principal, Alexander Street 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


In THE midterm shuffle of reorganization 
during which time both teachers and 
children are hurt, the creative teacher of 
the very young bears the brunt. She is over- 
taxed. Without surcease, soon her creative 
thought will be as a desert, bereft of green 
growth and fresh springs of inspiration.— 
BESSIE J. ANSELL, classroom teacher, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


I pisacREE with the article on “Midyear 
Promotions—Unfair to Students”: [1] Be- 
cause a general conclusion seems to be 
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drawn trom one case. [2] Because the 
problem is an adiministrative one which 
should be solvable. | 3] Because life situa. 
tions are not always predictable; perhaps 
Bill will be able to face life better if he 
faces this problem with a will to win, 
[4] Because yearly promotions would keep 
many students from progressing as: far as 
they can in school either because of limited 
time or failure in achievement.—HneELgy 
COUFFER BONSALL, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“Mipyear Promotions—Unfair to Sty. 
dents” has too much of the Procrustean 
method to be worthy of any praise in our 
school system. It might not do any harm 
for a preschool child to wait one semester 
before entering school because of the sched- 
ule, but for a highschool senior to remain 
out of school a semester would be detri- 
mental to him. He might take a job and 
even decide not to finish his school work, 
So while he may lose some subjects in 
the small highschool, he can always to his 
advantage concentrate on the essentials, 
In the large highschool, most subjects are 
given each semester. When the student is 
ready for college, he can decide for him- 
self. And if he has to remain out of school 
one semester, he can use the time to his 
own advantage.—c. R. RANKIN, chief pro- 
bation officer, Juvenile Court, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Henry Barnard 


WE PARTICULARLY enjoy the articles on 
early American educators in the NEA 
JournaL. We liked what you did _ for 
Horace Mann and are looking for you to 
do comparable work on Henry Barnard. 
You gave a short review of Richard Thurs 
field’s book on Henry Barnard in relation 
to the American Journal of Education. We 
think it would be valuable to print more 
from this most recent work. This would 
help American educators to realize the im- 
portance of Barnard’s work in building 
the profession of teaching. As a pioneer, 
he saw teaching as a profession when 
others dared not dream of such a_possi- 
bility—Lavinta c. WENGER, College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Judith and Dickie 


In Tue Journat for March 1947, the 
letter to Judith and Dickie arrested my 
attention—more than arrested, it bothered. 
The author is much too profound. Pro- 
fundity is awe-inspiring to these boys and 
girls for short spans, but it is meaningless. 
They don’t want a long-view answer on a 
high level. They want a now answer on 
their level—yoserpn zB. patti, teacher of 
English, Amherst Central Highschool, 
Snyder, New York. 
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Qur Battle for Free Public Schools 


E po well to keep ever in mind the cost of 

\ \ our free American institutions. Peace hath her 
heroism no less than war. The late Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley in his justly famous History of Education 
has a chapter on “The American Battle for Free 
State Schools” which should be familiar to every 
citizen. He outlines seven strategic points in this 
great struggle. 

First came the battle for tax support. In the early 
days of the Republic, schools were supported by 
various means, including lotteries and proceeds from 
liquor licenses. It took a campaign extending over 
nearly half a century to establish the principle that 
“the wealth of the state must educate the children 
of the state.” 

Second was the battle to eliminate the pauper- 
school idea, which was a direct inheritance from Eng- 
land, where society was based on classes. The idea 
that poor parents must declare themselves paupers 
in order to secure educational opportunity for their 
children was repugnant to the ideas embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence, but it took more 
than a generation of agitation, organization, and 
legislation to uproot the pauper-school idea. 

Third was the battle to make the schools entirely 
free. The rate-bill, brought over from England, was 
a charge levied upon parents to supplement school 
revenues and prolong the school term. The charge 
was small but it was sufficient to keep many poor 
children away from the schools. Not until 1867 in 
New York and a few years later in several other 
states was the rate-bill finally abolished and the 
schools made entirely free. 

Fourth was the battle to establish state super- 
vision. As the states gave aid to schools and came 
more and more to appreciate their importance to 
the progress of free government, there grew up a 
demand for a state officer to exercise supervision. 
Beginning with the state superintendent of common 
schools in New York in 1812, such offices were cre- 
ated and abolished in the various states as the tide of 
battle swept to and fro. In’ 1837 Massachusetts cre- 
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ated her state board of education, which under the 
secretaryship of Horace Mann, became the greatest 
single force ever to mold educational progress in 
America. 

Fifth came the battle to eliminate sectarianism. 
When community and church were one, as in early 
New England, the control of the school by the 
church was taken for granted, but as sects multi- 
plied the conviction grew that the public school 
should not be used to perpetuate sectarian differ- 
ences, but should rather be used to inculcate the 
ideals of a common democracy. 


Sixth came the battle to extend the system up- 
ward to include highschools. From 1800-1850 there 
was rapid growth of private academies. As the de- 
mand for higher schooling became widespread, free 
public highschools were established first in New 
England and then farther west against a continuing 
battle in courts and legislatures by taxpayers and 
private school interests. 

Seventh came the battle to crown the free public 
school system with the state university. 


The good fighting for education is not over, and 


will not be, so long as an aspiring people seek to 
improve their free institutions. Several of the battles 
noted by Cubberley are not yet complete. There must 
be sustained effort to safeguard public funds from 
the demand that they be divided with parochial 
schools. The battle to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity is largely ahead, including our fight for fed- 
eral aid. The battle for free adult education in the 
problems of citizenship is only in its infancy. The 
battle to make teaching a profession is being waged 
on a dozen fronts. 

There is work for all to do. The only way we can 
pay our debt to the pioneers who have gone before 
is to take up joyously the fight where they left off— 
to brave the dangers and to endure the risks. Thus 
only may we be worthy of their memory and the ° 
respect of posterity. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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the Editor's Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


‘ Life is wealth. 

& Help pupils to grow emotionally. 

“%. He can best teach who most learns. 

‘e Teach just plain everyday honesty. 

& Personal work with individuals pays. 

“em Great thoughts lived become great acts. 

% The things that count most cannot be counted. 

% A gift for leadership is an obligation to lead. 

& The only sound way to improve our circumstances is to 
improve ourselves. 

& Public money should not be spent for institutions not 
under public control, 

% A large army amid a democratic people will always be 
a source of great danger. 

“% Persons who cannot get along with themselves will not 

; get along with each other. 

“em Wise teachers will become one in organization as great 
teachers have always been one in spirit. 

% The most valuable services to humanity are performed 
within the home, the school, and the church without 
thought of profit. 


Help Build Strong Locals 


STRONG, active local associations affiliated with the state 
association and the NEA are the foundation of our Victory 
Action Program. Let each local consider what it can do 
along each of the following lines: 

To develop a unified profession. 

To improve the status and life of teachers. 

To improve the school curriculum. 

To improve the quality of the teaching service. 

To improve school housing and equipment. 

To make the community a fit place for children. 

To support legislation sponsored by the state education 
association. 

To support legislation sponsored by the NEA. 

To support United Nations and UNESCO. 


Army-Navy Extravagance Arouses Protest 


Dex proposed US budget as published in the NEA Journat 
for March, page 219, shows $11,587,114,769 for national 
defense. The American people have not been told what 
this huge sum is for. Members of Congress and the press 
are beginning to ask such questions as these: Why should 
there be $300,000,000 to lay down new naval vessels before 
June 30, 1948, when we already have a navy greater than 
all the rest of the world combined? Why should there 
be 1,100,000 civilian employes in the War and Navy de- 


partments—nearly one-half of all civilian government em- 


1 
rhe 


yes? Why should there be one army colonel to every 
165 men now, when the wartime ratio was one colonel to 
every 755 men? 


Congraiulations, Idaho! 


Ar its recent meeting the delegate assembly of the Idaho 
Education Association unanimously adopted united dues 
under the Victory Action Program to take effect 1947-48, 
The dues of one half of one percent of the annual salary 
include state dues in IEA, NEA dues, 50¢ to be returned 
to districts of the IEA, and 50¢ to equalize travel to the 
IEA assembly. The four northwestern states—Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana—now form a solid block 
under unified dues. Who'll be the next? 


American Association of School Administrators 


Tue first postwar National Convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators was held at Atlantic 
City, March 1-6. It was a great meeting and reflects credit 
on the officers of the association who planned and carried 


out the program. Among resolutions adopted are the 
following: 





Teachers salaries—We recommend a basic minimum 
annual salary for professionally trained teachers of $2400 
and, for professionally growing teachers, maximum salaries 


of $5000 or better. 


Teacher preparation—We recommend continuing prog- 
ress in raising of certification requirements in every state 
to a minimum of four years of thoro cultural and _pro- 
fessional preparation. 


Local professional organizations—We recommend the 
development of strong local organizations, which include 
all professional employes, affiliated with state educational 
organizations and the National Education Association, 
We further recommend that school administrators work 
actively with local professional organizations in developing 
administrative policies and procedures. Particularly do 
we urge that these organizations be invited to participate, 
thru committees of their own choosing, in matters affecting 
their welfare such as growth in the profession, determina- 
tion of salary schedules, teaching conditions, contractual 
relationships, and legislative measures providing tenure 
and retirement benefits and sick leave. 

State and federal aid—Education is a shared responsi- 
bility of the local community, the state, and the federal 
government, in which only a few states have fully met 
their obligations. As a supplement to local aid, we urge 
extensive increases in state aid and a beginning of federal 
aid to the general school program without federal control 
with federal money channeled thru the United States Office 
of Education and the state departments of public instruc- 
tion. We recommend that federal aid be granted only to 
those schools which can legally qualify under their state 
constitution to receive money from their state department 
of public instruction. 


United Nations—We pledge ourselves to provide system- 
atic instruction on the structure and work of the United 
Nations, as part of the citizenship education provided for 
all. We believe that particular attention should be given 
to the methods which will enable the United Nations to 
deal with developments that affect the peace of the world. 
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The Sound Basis for 
Federal Aid to Education 


HIS nation was founded “to secure 

the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Liberty and equal 
justice under law must be continuously 
secured if we are to carry out the pur- 
poses of the formation of this republic; 
but neither liberty nor justice can be 
secured without a widely diffused edu- 
cation. 

We cannot preserve the republic at 
all unless the people are taught to read 
and to think so that they may under- 
stand its basic principles themselves and 
the application of such principles to 
current problems. No man can be free 
if he does not understand the oppor- 
tunities which lie before him. No man 
can have equality of opportunity if he 
has not the knowledge to understand 
how to use the rights which are con- 
ferred upon him. 

Furthermore, education is essential to 
economic welfare. The principal con- 
cern of the people today is apparently 

increase the standard of living and 
the material welfare of our citizens. I 
lieve this goal is being pursued too 
much to the exclusion of other values, 
but certainly it dominates our national 


1 1° 
M171 } | cy 
INKINY, 


Any general economic welfare is im- 
possible without education. Unless men 
understand to some extent the prin- 
iples of increased productivity, pros- 


] 


perity can be quickly destroyed. Un- 


less men know what other men have 
achieved and unless all are educated 
to a desire for the same improvements, 
history shows that they remain in per- 
petual poverty. I have always felt that 
the misery which depresses the mass of 
people in India and in China, for in- 
stance, is due to the lack of education 
and understanding of the higher stand- 


ards which are possible. 
The Defense of Liberty 


Furthermore, education is the only 
defense of liberty against totalitarian- 
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HONORABLE ROBERT A. TAFT 


WE are printing here most of the ad- 
dress made by Senator Taft of Ohio in 
Atlantic City on March 6 before the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Senator Taft is sponsor- 
ing $472, federal-aid bill supported by 
the NEA, which is now before Con- 
gress. This address is of great impor- 
tance because it presents in brief com- 
pass the major points around which 
much of the debate on the bill revolves. 





ism. It may be that intelligent people 
will be occasionally misled to vest com- 
plete power in the state or in a single 
individual, but without education dic- 
tatorships inevitably arise. But by the 
same token education may be a danger- 
ous tool in the hands of an all-powerful 
state. We have seen how Hitler used 
education to change the whole philoso- 
phy of German youth until they came 
to believe in the doctrine of a superior 
race and totalitarian government. Such 
only 


have maintained itself by suppressing 


a goverment, in the end, could 
freedom of education. 

Broadly speaking, this country has 
done a good job in education. It finally 
became fully committed to the prin- 
ciple of universal free schooling for 
child United 


system was built upon the basis of the 


every in the States. Its 
control of education by each commu- 
nity, so that the parents in each city, 
town, and county could determine the 
manner in which their children should 
be taught. Naturally, the character of 
education varied thruout the country 
and was of many different qualities and 
characters. Experiments in method have 
been freely made and have failed or 
succeeded after a fair trial. 

Men differently taught have developed 
novel and clashing theories which have 
finally met in the forum of national 
debate to be passed upon by the entire 


people. This variety has promoted a 





freedom of thought, and consequently 
a material progress, greater than that 
of any other country in the world. 

This same localization of education 
has made it in some respects less effec 
tive. Some districts have done their job 
poorly. That is an inevitable incident to 
well 


local administration, but we may 


remember that when a federal system 


develops faults, and it always does, those 
faults extend thruout the entire coun 
try on a universal scale. The adoption 
of a federal system looks perfect on 
paper, but in practice it soon develops 
the inefficiencies of every huge bureau 

racy, besides subjecting 25 million chil 


10g 


dren to the particular ideology of 
small clique in control in Washingtor 
The: faults of local administration in 
some districts cannot be cured, because 
] 


they are lue*to the very freedom to 


‘ , : 
make mistakes which 1S essential to any 


] 
| 


many ¢ Ul 


lue to causes 


remedied, and in 


particular if it is due to th 


freedom at all. But in 
the failure in education is « 
which can well be 
poverty 
of the district, or of the state in which 


it lie . 


Money Is Essential 


While mgney is not the only require- 


ment ol a’ good school system, as so 


many of our writers on public-school 


education seem to think, it is certainly 
an essential one. 

There is a wide variation in the wealth 
of different ts. The 


income per capita ranges from $484 in 


states and distri 


Mississippi to $1452 in Connecticut for 





the year 12. ‘Lhe differences between 
j +) 


districts in the 


The 


some districts receive a poor education 


Same State are even 


wider. result is that children in 
or no education at all. 

This has been clearly shown up by 
the the Selective 


illiteracy found in 


Service examinations. Rejection § rates 


for educational deficiency averaged 


nearly 8°% thruout the nation as a whole, 
with a much heavier rate in the poorer 
states. Even in the wealthier states there 
was a small percentage of rejections for 
this cause, possibly because of persons 


who had states. In 


come from other 
any event, we have failed to do a com- 
plete job of giving American children 
equal opportunity, due in part to causes 
which I think can be corrected. 

Without question, the primary obli- 
gation to educate children under our 
constitutional system falls on the states 
and local districts. But I believe very 
strongly that the federal government 
has a proper function in the field. We 
are a great and wealthy nation. I be- 
lieve the people of this country feel that 
our productive ability is so great that 
we can prevent hardship and poverty 
and illiteracy in the United States. Per- 
haps no nation has ever done so, but the 
American people think it is possible for 
us to do it. The federal government is 
iuthorized to levy taxes to provide for 
the general welfare of the United States, 
nd under that constitutional grant has 
he right to dispense money to the 
states and local districts for purposes 
not within the constitutional power of 
the United States to control or regu- 
l; re. 

Not only are some of the states poor, 
but states in general have a limited 
power of taxation. They cannot raise 
their taxes much above those of other 
states, or their citizens and industries 
would drift into those other states. The 
federal government’s powers of taxa- 
tion are not unlimited, but we are rais- 
ing some 35 billion dollars today com- 
pared to 10 billion for the states and 
local districts. 


Floor under Essential Services 


My own belief is that the federal 


government should assist those states 
desiring to put a floor under essential 
services in relief, in medical care, in 
housing, and in education. Apart from 


the general humanitarian interest in 
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Senator Taft is joined in sponsor- 


ship of $472 by a bipartisan 
committee consisting of: 


H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey [R] 

John S. Cooper of Kentucky [R] 
Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire [R] 

Elbert D. Thomas of Utah [D] 
Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana [D] 

Lister Hill of Alabama [D] 
Dennis Chavez of New Mex- 
ico [D] 





achieving this result, equality of op- 
portunity lies at the basis of this repub- 
lic. No child can begin to have equality 
of opportunity unless he has medical 
care in his youth, adequate food, decent 
surroundings, and, above all, effective 
schooling. It is the concern of the en- 
tire nation to see that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution are translated into 
reality. 

I believe, therefore, that the federal 
government should undertake a_ sys- 
tem of extending financial aid to the 
states with the objective of enabling the 
states to provide a basic minimum edu- 
cation to every child, to the end that 
equal opportunity shall not be inter- 
fered with by the financial condition of 
the state or district of the child’s resi- 
dence. Certain principles, however, seem 
to me clear. 


Control Must Be Local 


The administration of education and 
control of the school system must be 
completely in the hands of the state and 
local administrators. I believe that every 


federal-aid proposal which has 


been 
made accepts this principle in theory. 
It is admitted that local selfgovernment 
in education is essential to the preser- 
vation of liberty in a country the size of 
the United States. . 

I believe that the standards [of con- 
trol| should be clearly established in the 
law, and that the federal government 
should interest itself in only one ques- 
tion, whether the statutory standard is 
complied with and the money used only 
for the purposes of the Act. If we can 
reduce the federal interference to a 
matter of audit, we may hope to main- 
tain local independence. 

Fortunately, the tradition of the fed- 


eral Office of Education has been one 
of noninterference, and the Office up 
to this time has preferred to work thry 
the state departments of education. . . , 

The danger of federal control of edu- 
cational policy appears clearly in the 
controversy now going on regarding 
private and parochial schools. The ad- 
vocates of such schools insist that the 
federal \ available to such 
schools regardless of the policy of the 


state government in refusing to recog- 


money be 


nize such schools as part of the public- 
school system. 

On the other hand, the opponents of 
such schools wish us to declare that no 
federal money shall be expended for 
private or parochial schools regardless 
of what the policy of the state may be 
in dispensing its own funds. If we 
vielded to either of these arguments, we 
would clearly be changing the educa- 
tional policy of the state. This bill is a 
state-aid bill, and the state should be 
authorized to use the federal funds for 
the same purpose for which it uses its 
own state funds. 

If the state recognizes private and pa- 
rochial schools as part of its state educa- 
tional system, then the bill provides 
that it may use federal funds in the 
same proportion in which its state 
funds are used for such schools. On the 
other hand, if the state educational pol- 
icy is to operate only thru public schools, 
federal money can only be used for that 
purpose. 

If we cannot maintain the principle 
of noninterference in state educational 


systems, I would be opposed ta the 


t 

whole bill. The question has nothing 
to do with the highly controversial prob- 
lem of whether states should appro- 
priate public funds for parochial schools. 
One may feel strongly either way on 
that subject, but it is a matter for each 
state and the people of each state to de- 


termine. 


Federal Aid To Supplement 


The second principle which I be- 
lieve must underlie any bill for federal 
aid is that the federal contribution shall 
be auxiliary and shall not become the 
principal support of education. 

I have already pointed out that, re- 
gardless of safeguards, too much reli- 
ance on federal money would inevitably 
come to mean federal control. But even 
more than that, 


the federal govern- 
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ment’s primary obligations must take 
the greater part of the money which 
can be raised even by federal taxation. 

Three 


terest on the public debt, support of the 


national responsibilities—in- 
armed forces, and payment of veterans’ 

the present 
budget to 23¥% billion dollars, three 
times the entire prewar budget of the 
federal government. It is not true that 


allowances—amount in 


the federal government can levy all the 
taxes it may like to levy. The present tax 
burden seems to me a complete discour- 
agement of the very economic activity 
from which taxes come. The people to- 
day on the average are paying nearly 
one-third of their income in taxation, 
working one day in three for the gov- 
ernment. 

I believe such a tax system will soon 
discourage both individual initiative 
and corporate expansion. The federal 
contributions, 


therefore, to states for 
matters where states have the primary 
obligation, like welfare, health, housing, 
and education, must be in a limited 
amount. 

On the other hand the state tax sys- 
tems have been set up in 


most cases 


very largely with a view to raising 
money for education. They should be 
even more adapted to that purpose, 
and they should be looked to primarily 
for the necessary increase in teachers 
I realize the difficulty which 
even the wealthier states have today to 


salaries. 


raise the necessary money, but such 
states can do so. 

My own theory is that wage rates 
per hour have undergone a permanent 
increase which means a permanent in- 
crease in costs. I doubt if the cost of 
living can at any time be reduced to 
much less than 150°% of prewar. I be- 
lieve we should try to adjust our whole 
economy to a 50°% increase in the wage 
and price level. Since teachers were 
in most cases underpaid, even before 
the war, the increase in teachers sal- 
aries over prewar should probably be 
greater than 50°%. 

I believe the states can and should 
give such an increase. It is true that 
it takes some time to adjust a state tax 
system to the higher level of values, to 
increase real-estate appraisals and the 
like, but certainly increased price and 
wage levels should be reflected in time 
in a permanent corresponding increase 
in the state tax receipts. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


When Senator Taft made this address in early March 
he said: “T feel very strongly that if all of the advocates 
would unite bebind S472, it could be passed at this session 


of Congress.” 


Here are two things you can do: 


[1] Write your senators and your congressman in 


support of $472. 


[2] Get the support of organizations to which you 
belong and have them transmit their views to your 


Senators and congressman. 





For the present, many states have a 
surplus. Those which have no surplus 
might provide for a gradual increase 
over several years. But I feel quite 
strongly that the federal government 
with its tremendous burden should not 
be called upon to solve the financial 
problems of states having more than 
the average per capita income, fully 


able to give an adequate education. ... 
$472 Outlined 


In summary the basis of $472 is that 
if a state after making more than the 
average effort cannot provide $40 per 
child from half its revenues, the federal 
government will assist the state to see 
that every child receives at least a $40 
education. I realize that this is too low 
a permanent standard, but it is very 
much higher than is now being spent 
for many children in the poorer districts 
of the United States. It will take some 
years even to reach the $40 minimum 
standard, and then can consider 
whether to shoot at a higher goal. 


we 


There is reason to hope that the dis- 
parity in income between the different 
states may gradually decrease. The very 
education in the poorer states which we 
are now promoting ought to increase 
the progress, prosperity, and income of 
those states. As they approach the na- 
tional average, the necessity for aid 
from the federal government will be- 
come less. This might well enable us, 
without increasing the appropriation, to 
raise the standard. 


I quite realize that this bill does not 


hold out any immediate promise of re- 
lief to the teachers in many states. Where 
the aid does go, probably 80°/% of it 
will go for increases in teachers salaries 
where those salaries are now the lowest. 
There are some bills providing a gen- 
eral contribution by the federal govern- 
ment to all teachers salaries and propos- 
ing very large appropriations for fed- 
eral assistance to education. I do not 
believe that Congtess under the pres- 
ent budget condition could possibly 
adopt any such bill. In fact, even with 
S472, we may have to postpone its first 
effective year until the Appropriations 
the 
can be begun within the overall limita- 


Committee certifies that program 
tion set by the provisions of the La 
Follette-Monroney bill. 


Unity Demanded 


The principal danger to the present 
bill rests in the differences between the 
advocates of federal education [aid]. 
I feel very strongly that if all of the 
advocates would unite behind S472, it 
could be passed at this session of Con- 
gress. It is based on sound principles. 
It recognizes the obligation of the na- 
tional government to see that each child 
has an adequate education. It recog- 
nizes and avoids the dangers of federal 
control and leaves to the states the re- 
sponsibility and the power to work out 
their own salvation. It would be a tre 
mendous step forward in assuring to 
America the means of striving forward 
constantly toward the ultimate ideal of 
complete equality and complete liberty. 
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From Atlantic City 


ERE are excerpts from a few of the 
addresses made before the Ameri- 
School 
ors convention in 


March 1-6, 


an Association of Adminis- 


t 


Atlantic City, 


SUPERINTENDENTS must inspire in 


r teachers the feeling of being a 
| part of this great enterprise—must 
make them feel the precious sharing of 
responsibility. Success for the adminis- 
trator 1S de pe nde nt on the teachers, who, 
sharing the work, should also share the 
ol ry. Good teachers go to the school 
where teachers share in the 
olicy-making and even in the budget- 

| 


making. In this kind of atmosphere 


eryone gives his best and grOWS bet- 
Fa PEARI A. 


National Edi 


iperintendent of 


WANAMAKER, president, 
state 
instruction, 


ication Association; 


os beler 
puolic 
Olympia, 


WHat 
ministration is not yet clear, but it seems 


a new and dif- 
rent generauion ol school administra 


VW ‘ashington. 


the fifties will be in school ad- 


fe enough to forecast 


n and school administrators. I hope it 
an be a decade of quality. I expect to 
see better salaries for teachers. The flight 
from teaching will be checked or sub- 
stantially stopped during 1947. Perhaps 
new phenomena such as strikes by teach- 
ers, direct collective bargaining between 
teachers and boards, and other recent 
aberrations will be 


from the normal 


less evident. Sympathetic as I must al- 
ways be with teachers and their prob- 
lems, I still hope we may ultimately be 
a real profession.—HENRY H. HILL, prest- 
Association of School 
Administrators; president, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


dent, American 


Moxey flows like the Mississippi when 
war threatens the nation. Education is 
another war, the only constructive war 
any nation can wage. It is war against 


ignorance, 
crime. | 


and 
what economy- 
minded congressmen, taxpayers associa- 


intolerance, disease, 


don’t care 
tions, or budget departments may pre- 
sent in the way of figures. Twice two 
certainly makes four, but it can also 
make catastrophe.—Mrs. EUGENE MEYER, 
The Washington Post. 


We want our children taught self- 
discipline and selfmanagement. More, 
we want them emancipated from the 
domination of those ideas that diminish 
the love of humanity rather than en- 
large it. It takes a quickened imagina- 
tion and a warmth of feeling to experi- 
ence a kinship with others. We want the 
schools to provide situations that will 
stimulate both.—mnrs. MABEL W. HUGHES, 
president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Tue crux of the problem today and 
in the foreseeable future is Soviet-Amer- 


ican understanding. To be sure, it is 
important for us to know far better than 
we do the peoples of Britain, France, 
China, India, Brazil, and many other 
countries. But we might neglect any 
one of these without inviting disaster, 
Of the seven or eight socalled “great 
powers” that dominated the earth in 
the early years of this century only two 
remain—Russia and the United States, 
These two giants tower over the other 
nations of the earth as great mountain 
peaks tower over the surrounding foot- 
hills. The peace of the world literally 
hangs on the relations between these two 
Without friendly collabora- 
tion, or at least mutual tolerance, the 
United Nations and the hope of peace 
will be COUNTS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


countries. 


wrecked.—GEORGE 5S. 


In some of our localities today it is 
the general education for all Ameri- 
can youth that needs to be strengthened; 
in others it is the selection, guidance, 
and special education of- future pro- 
fessional men. By and large I suspect, 
however, the emphasis in most high- 
schools should be on giving more lan- 
guages and mathematics to those par- 
ticular boys and girls who are poten- 
tial university We live in a 
highly technical age that needs many 


material. 


able professional men with the very 
best training; it likewise needs a citi- 
zenry that has character 
knowledge—knowledge 
meet 
world. 


backed by 
sufficient to 
the exigencies of the modern 
As never before, education is a 
vital matter for the future of this re- 
public—jaMEs B, CONANT, president, 
Harvard University. 





President James B. Conant of Harvard University, re- 


ceives the Associated Exhibitors’ 


American 
Award for 1947 from Exhibitor R. E. Stewart as John F. 
Kieran of “Information, Please’ fame looks on. This 
award is presented each year “for outstanding service to 
the cause of public education in the United States.” 


Education 


President Henry H. Hill {left| presents illuminated 
scroll to Secretary Emeritus §. D. Shankland as Mrs. 
Shankland looks on. Mr. Shankland ‘was also presented 
with a new automobile by the members of the American 
Association of School Administrators, in appreciation of 
his quarter of a century of outstanding service. 
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On MILITARY TRAINING 


Resolution Introduced by Congressman 


GERALD W. LANDIS, /idiana, January 24, 1947 


Whereas the first concern of every American is 
the security of the nation; and 

Whereas the American people are determined 
that their government shall henceforth make 
proper provision for the continuous mainte- 
nance of such security; and 

Whereas, in accordance with this firm determi- 
nation, it has become necessary to consider a 
system of compulsory military service in the 
United States as a permanent part of our insur- 
ance against unpreparedness in the event of sud- 
den war; and 

Whereas compulsory military service would result 
in greater restrictions over the lives and activities 
of our people, would impose heavy burdens on 
them, causing greater taxes and _ profound 
changes in their way of life; and 

Whereas compulsory military service has long been 
customary in many European states and else- 
where but has been contrary to American tra- 
dition since the founding of our republic; and 

Whereas compulsory military service has never 
prevented war in Europe or elsewhere but, on 
the contrary, causes suspicion and fears to grow 
between nations and inclines the rulers of men 
to war rather than to peace; and 

Whereas most of the nations of the world have 
expressed their desire for peace, and resolved to 
make greater efforts than ever before to abate 
the fear and likelihood of war in the years to 
come; and 

Whereas the United States has become a member 
of the United Nations, and all the people of the 


Rey 


United States desire our President to take a lead- 
ing part in fulfilling the great purposes for 
which the United Nations organization was 
formed; and 

Whereas there will never be a better time than 
the present period following the cessation of 
hostilities in World War II to secure interna- 
tional agreement looking to permanent peace; 
and 

Whereas an agreement between the nations of 
the world to eliminate systems of compulsory 
military service would itself be greatly conducive 
to that restoration of peace which is so pro- 
foundly desired by all the plain peoples of the 
world, and would release their energies and 
resources for rebuilding their war-devastated 
countries; and 

Whereas worldwide abolition of compulsory mili- 
tary service in no way precludes the mainte- 
nance of national or international military 
forces adequate for safeguarding national or 


collective securit y; Therefore be it 


Resolved, That, before the United States adopts com- 


pulsory military service, the President of the United States, 


the Secretary of State, and the United States Delegate to the 


United Nations organization, Warren R. Austin, be, and 


hereby are, urged to work unceasingly for an immediate 


international agreement whereby compulsory military service 


shall be wholly eliminated from the policies and practices of 


all nations. 
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Y ‘HE boy had come into the school 
in the early morning and had left 
a note on his teacher’s desk: 


l Year Tea her, 

I wanted to tell somebody what I have 
decided to do and felt that you would un- 
derstand better than anyone. I have decided 
to run away. Do not worry, as I am sure | 
can take care of myself. 

You will want to know why I decided to 
tra 


I want to be on 


run away. There are three reasons: 
am tired ol city life: 2 
my own for a while; [3] I want to live out 


in nature. I will be back in about 


wee ks. 


two 


Jerry 


Someone, of course, is sure to be 
greatly disturbed by any boy’s disappear- 
ance. But we who read this note over the 
teacher’s shoulder, so to speak, will see 
in it all sorts of encouraging and pro- 
phetic signs. In the first place, we see 


had 


his teachers. He needed someone who 


tnat Jerry confidence in one of 
would understand, and he felt he knew 
such a person. He didn’t dare to stay, 
tho, and risk an argument over his plan 
of action. 

But it is his second paragraph that is 
significant to everyone in education. 
Jerry is running away from something 
outside himself that he doesn’t like and 
is running toward the satisfaction of 
something within himself that is being 
stifled. What he wants is what every 
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youngster wants—boy or girl; and if the 
truth were told, it is what his parents 
want and what his teachers want also. 
Many boys and girls, energetic, adven- 
turesome, and explosive, break out into 
serious trouble on such an occasion as 
this. They are merely resenting the re- 
strictions, the regulations that artificial 
city life puts upon their conduct. They 
grow tired of the city—or of the small 
town—because by nature man is not in- 
tended to live under continuous pressure. 

Jerry wanted to be on his own for a 
while. At 14, he sensed enough maturity 
within himself to enable him to stand 
alone. He ; 


exercising that maturity. He could find 


wanted the experience of 
himself a place to sleep and something 
to eat; he could decide for himself how 
to spend his time. The urge is a normal 
one. If it cannot be exercised without 
rebellion, then there will always be re- 
bellion. 

The other thing Jerry wanted was “to 
live out in nature.” He needed the feel 
of the open air upon his skin, the pres- 
sure of soil under his feet, the sight of 
trees and flowers and animal life. Per- 
haps he had read about these things in 
books. Perhaps he studied about them in 
had _ to from 
school to find them. At any rate, he 
reached the point at which he had had 
enough; and so he took himself out of 
school by his own decision, 


school—and run away 





L. B. SHARP 
Executive Director, National Camp 
and Life Camps, Inc.; Lecturer at 
New York Univei sity, New Y Cit} 


Did he come back at the end of two 
weeks? No, he came back on the morn- 
ing of the third day. The first night he 
slept in a box car with some wheat 
straw and shavings as a bed. The second 
night he slept in a coal yard. The third 
night he was back in his own bed. The 
whole adventure would seem quite 
sordid and disappointing to us. But to 
Jerry it was a thrilling adventure and, 
to a large extent, it satisfied his urges. 
At least he summed up his feeling by 
saying, “I would like to do the same 
thing again.” 

Educators who are confronted with 
the problem of improving our schools 
might well commence with Jerry. For 
everything Jerry wanted was legitimate 
and proper. He should have had every 
item of it within the framework of the 
public-school system and under the 
guidance of his own teachers, at least 
one of whom already had his confidence. 

Teachers are still handicapped, how- 
ever, by the tradition which expects 
them to operate within a building and 
to educate thru books and charts and 
blackboards. Some break out into the 
but to a 


limited degree. and in isolated places 


experience-study method, 


and situations. 
No one can deny that learning thru 
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direct experience is best. Educational 
psychology has proved it. The military 
services worked miracles by integrating 
experience and study. But the issue has 
not been met squarely. We still design 
schoo! buildings to bring information 
about things into the classroom to be 
learned. We still train teachers solely 
for this one technic in education. Our 
administrators still regard their build- 
ings as their areas of administration. 

To meet the situation squarely, the 


curriculum would have to be divided on 
the basis of where is the best place to 
learn each of the things that ought to be 
learned. And on that basis, it would be 





found that a considerable part of the 
total learning entrusted to the schools 
could take place outside the classroom. 
Much would still stay inside. But more 
than would at first appear might well 
be moved beyond the walls. This would 
be realism in education. 

Millions of young people every school 
day and thruout their “days off” are in- 
volved with life, its wonders and its 
problems. On the way to school and 
on the way home from school they see 
and hurry past many of the very things 
they are to study that day or the next in 
school. There is no time to stop. And 
when the study time comes, the student 
will have a verbal description in his book 
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to study from, or at best a picture, when 
the thing itself is easily within reach. As 
one forward-looking teachers college 
president said, “Perhaps the school buses 
are going in the wrong direction much 
of the time.” Jerry, of course, would 
agree. 

Recently, in a community the munici- 
pal water system broke down. The vil- 
lage of nearly 3000 population was out 
of water. The schools had to close for 
nearly 15 days. The school buses were 
available, teachers were available, and in 
the course in civics there was a unit of 
study on municipal water supply. These 
school youngsters had a marvelous op- 


Readers whose appetites are 
whetied by the three articles 
on camping and outdoor edu- 
cation in these and the follow- 
ing pages will wish to obtain a 
copy of Bulletin No. 147, May 
1947, of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, an NEA department. 
Approximately 200p. $1. This 
bulletin, Camping and Outdoor 
Education, has just been com- 
piled by the author of this 
article, who is a noted author- 
ity in the field. 


portunity not only to render a 
service but to study firsthand 
how their municipal water 
supply worked and didn’t work. 
That would have been outdoor 
education. 

For 40 minutes a grade-school 
teacher labored with a class in 
geography to get the children to 
understand what the two wavy 
lines on the blackboard meant. 

Beside each the word contour was 
written. The children found the lesson 
confusing. Just outside the door of the 
school was a small hill. The children 
with their teacher could have explored 
the hill and measured enough of its ele- 
vation to understand the meaning of 
contour and contour lines. No doubt the 
class would have discovered some addi- 
tional facts that were not on the black- 
board diagram. Without increasing the 
cost of education one cent, the learning 
could have been direct experience, which 
is faster, is retained longer, and _pro- 
motes fuller understanding and appre- 
ciation. That is outdoor education. 


The school camp should be an inte- 
gral part of the school plant. It is just 
as necessary as any one of the laborato- 
ries, or the shop, or the library. The 
need to teach young people to live and 
work and explore together is now rec- 
ognized as an essential part of education. 
A camping program operated by the 
school will provide educational results 
that are not possible in any inschool 
situation. 

In such camps, the children do not 
spend all their time playing games. In 
stead, they set up and operate their own 
society in a number of small groups with 
a minimum of domination by adults. It 
is their concern to solve the problems 
of food—its sources, its growth, its prep- 
aration, its cost, its dietary values; of 
sanitation; and of the conservation of 
natural resources. In short, life itself be 
comes the curriculum, requiring vital 
lessons to be learned every day in a 
healthful atmosphere. Such experiences 
are essential for character and citizen 
ship development. 

The school camp program has been 
slow to start because school administra 
tors and teachers have not been trained 
to think and to work in this field of edu 
cation. But many teachers colleges are 
now introducing outdoor education and 
camping as a part of teacher preparation. 
Administrators are looking in this direc 
tion and are making plans. 

The United States Commission¢ r ot 
Education, John W. Studebaker, has 
suggested that one-fourth of the money 
spent for new school structures might 
well be spent in establishing and operat- 
ing school camps. The public is respond 
ing as it always does to any movement 
that may provide a better education for 
children. Youth have been ready, and in 
fact have been pushing against the 
school walls from the inside. This, it 
would seem, is the time for great expan 
sion of outdoor learning. 

Outdoor education takes the children 
out to where the real projects of learn 
ing are: it takes them, on occasion, out 

of the city, it puts them more nearly “on 


their own”: and it enables them to 


“live out in nature’”—all under the di 
rection of the school authorities. Thus 
it gives to school life all of the attrac 
tions of truancy. It brings education into 
touch with the basic needs of the chil 
dren, their urges and their yearnings. 


Jerry and his companions are. waiting. 
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} ‘ONIGHT I held a pow-wow with 
eight campers. They came, repre- 


senting cabin groups, to sit on the Indian 


rug before my fireplace. They came to 
1] 


tell me of two weeks of high adventure. 


They 


werent exactly strangers in my 
lodge. Six of them had been here a few 
1 
nights ago to hear tall tales, and to see 
nad ¢ 


1d feel my “hunk of the hide of Babe, 


the Blue Ox,” a treasured prop for story 
telling. 

These eight campers were chosen by 
their campmates from Cruisers, Swamp- 
ers, Lumberjacks, and Teamsters bunk- 
houses. I had written them a letter ask- 
ing for help in preparing a magazine 
article. What talked about—and 
what this article is about—is not just 


we 


what eight campers lived for two weeks; 
they were “instructed delegates.” 

All 70 campers had sat in cabin pow- 
wows this afternoon and prepared the 
story these eight told me. Their notes 
are before me as | write, a touching 
testimonial to a new kind of education. 

It is the earnest hope of their adult 
staft 


come 


campmates—camp and the 


two 


teachers who 


had with these 
campers from school—that talking and 
writing are the least effective ways of 
showing what they have learned, and 
that doing what they have learned is 
the best. For we hope that educative 
camping is a doing kind of learning, a 
living kind. We hope that it avoids the 
wordy character of too much of to- 
day’s education. In an educational camp, 
“to do” is “to learn” and “to know” is 
“to do. 


” 
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First they told of new friends made 
at camp and new facets of old friends 
seen. Living together 24 hours a day 
had made possible almost every type of 
inter-personal experience. They cited in- 
stance after instance from which they 
had learned something more about dem- 
ocratic social living. 

Learning the necessity for division of 
labor and how the principle applies to 
the quite real task of planning, purchas- 
ing, and preparing meals to cook-out 
was a highlight for them. But they 
didn’t discuss “division of labor.” They 
told me, “It’s easier to do a big job if 
everyone has one of the little jobs to do.” 

Table manners had become impor- 
tant in a child’s community. Running 
the Tradin’ Post, the Bank, the Post 
Office were essential functions in the 
same community. It wasn’t arithmetic 
and social studies—it was just one of 
the things we did to live better. Play 
money and play goods had no part in 
the process. The errors were surpris- 
ingly few. 

Routine camp tasks such as making 
beds, sweeping floors, shoveling snow, 
setting tables, and chopping firewood 
were high on the campers’ lists of good 
experiences. Work had not been an un- 
pleasant word to them. Rather, it had 
been an essential to living the way they 
wanted to live. Because of real purpose 
and real plan, work-jobs had been satis- 
fying processes, too. 

The genuine lift that comes when 
sharp ax bites seasoned wood had been 
theirs. The good fellowship around the 


Elementary-* 


resulting campfire added to the com- 
pleteness of the experience. New respect 
for workers and for the world’s work 
can come from such. 

The camp’s policy of doing nothing 
for a child which he can possibly do for 
himself had been popular. Campers had 
fumbled, failed; once in a while one 
gave up. Mature guidance had sought 
to turn every fumble and every failure 
into positive learning. The campers 
liked it. 

New skills testified that the policy 
worked. “I can build a fire which really 
burns.” “I know how to sharpen an 
ax.” One girl commented with no little 
pride that she had learned to do up her 
hair by herself. New confidence, new 
selfsufficiency are theirs. 

A question from me was necessary 
to get the campers’ reaction to camp 
plans and the planning process itself. 
Cooperative planning is of the very es- 
sence of direct experience learning. Plan- 
ning had, for these campers, been so 
much a part of everything they did 
that they thought it deserved no spe- 
cial comment. The question, however, 
brought rapid-fire answers: “Kids can 
plan for themselves.” “We liked making 
our own plans.” “It’s easier to change 
plans when you made them yourself.” 

Because camp can approximate total 
living, two kinds of plans and planning 
are needed: what to do and how to do 
it. Kids took part in both and liked both. 

Not once during our hour-long pow- 
Wow was conservation mentioned. Nor 
did the children mention science. But 
they said they had found fish bait in 
plant galls. They pointed with pride to 
a clean, neat cook-out site. With intel- 
ligence and concern they discussed 
Michigan’s falling water table. They tes- 
tified that they knew the uses of some 
of the trees around camp. They had 
learned the winter feeding habits of a 
covey of bob-whites. 

Obviously, they had not learned all 
outdoor science or all the good conserva- 
tion practices. But they had lived good 
conservation and, by all evidences, 
learned a positive attitude toward wise 
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+ School Camping at St. Mary s 


EDITORIAL NoTE—St. Mary’s Lake Camp, of which the author ts director, was GEORGE W. DONALDSON 
developed by the Kellogg Foundation. Word has been received from Virgil d Staff 

M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, that the Battle Creek, Michigan, _ 
Public Schools have just accepted this camp as a gift from the Foundation. 
Every two weeks 80 boys and girls get the thrill of their lives in two weeks 


of winter school camp. 


ness. We talked about the lifelong values 
of outdoor recreation and of its many 
varied forms. New insight, ideas, and 


imagination in recreation Were apparent. 








f Now that the campers have gone and 
the fire has burned low and I sit here 
trying to put youthful zest onto paper 
I tell myself, “Surely they’re better peo 

ple for having lived here these two 
weeks but some of the ways in which 
they are better defy my typewriter. The 
spirit, the comradeship, the sense of 
wellbeing that comes at the end of a 
stimulating day when we, like countless 
generations before us, gather around a 
campfire to swap yarns and sing songs 
all this I feel I've completely failed to 
put on paper.” 

7 Perhaps I can convey it best by quot 
ing one camper: “Could I, please, have 

just a few hairs from your ‘hunk of the 

mM hide of Babe, the Blue Ox’ ?” 

and enjoyable use of our great outdoor 
resources. Already they were planning 

science museum for their classroom. 

Few of America’s children cannot re- 
cite rules of health. Many do not live 
them. Doubtless a part of this dilemma 
is due to talking and reading about 
health rather than living healthfully in 
the process of learning it. Camp is an 
ideal place for living healthfully. We had 
left the talking and reading to agencies 
less well equipped to do. 

Campers’ reactions to balanced days, 

ork and play, rest, sleep, good food, 

cleanliness, and to the healthy mental 

.) attitude of curiosity and exploration 

| were enthusiastic. Three of these eight 

had learned some new foods and liked 
them. All of them were hardier. Vigor- 
ous days in the outdoors had seen to that. 
Several campers had been on skis for 
the first time, had tobogganed, skated, 
cooked outdoors, hiked in freezing St. Mary’s youngsters find that winter camping has special thrills. Opposit 
weather. Some of these experiences were page, returning to camp after clearing the river for ice-skating. Upper left, a 
rugged: The campers liked them in al- lesson in conservation, Lower right, building a fire in the snow. 
~ most direct proportion to their rough- ~SE: AS alae ie Rg ge eNO 
{ 
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\ ‘ 7 E GIRLS will do the cooking if 
the boys will take care of the 
fires and wash dishes.” 

“OK, it’s a deal!” 

Thus ends a good-natured wrangle 
concerning camp chores among a group 
of Parker Highschool students who have 
just arrived at Blythe Shoals, the school’s 
mountain camp. 

Blythe Shoals, or Camp Parker as it 
has been more recently christened, is sit- 
uated on the Saluda River in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of upper South Caro- 
lina. It is 20 miles north of the Parker 
School District. 

The camp site is cool and inviting. It 
lies in a valley among mountain peaks 
large enough to be sheltering, not so big 
as to be over-powering. The river runs 
thru the camp, provides scenic beauty in 
the tumbling shoals, and widens into a 
sun-warmed swimming pool. 

The property, approximately 100 acres, 
Was a gift to the Parker District schools 
from Ben E. Geer, formerly president of 


urman University in Greenville, and 


' 
his wife. They had long been interested 
in the work done in the practical educa- 
tion by the Parker system which serves 


t 


the textile communities of Greater 
Greenville. 

The camp was acquired in 1939. The 
general plan for the summer sessions 
has been to provide a two-to-three-week 
period for boys and a similar session for 
girls during which a fully trained staff 
supervises an organized camp program. 
Students who attend pay a nominal fee 
to cover expenses. 

Nothing delights highschool classes, 
clubs, or student-governing groups more 
than the opportunity to spend a night or 
long week-end at Blythe Shoals. Such 
groups are encouraged to reserve the 
camp whenever they like, with teacher 
leadership. They must provide their 
own food, forage for fuel, and do all the 
work necessary. A caretaker maintains 
a year-round home on the grounds and 
is always on call for assistance. 

For example, let’s take another look 
at the bunch of happy kids who have 
just arrived. They are officers of the stu- 
dent government. Each year in the late 
spring the outgoing cabinet invites the 
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newly-elected officers to camp, where an 
informal orientation process takes place. 

Here they can initiate their successors 
into the finer points of the duties of their 
othces. Here they can hand out elder- 
brother advice, interwoven with com- 
monsense gained from experience, while 
exchanging tall tales around the camp- 
fire. And, incidentally, this is the out- 
going group’s last opportunity to share 
fun and work. 

In the weeks preceding their moun- 
tain jaunt, committees have been at 
work estimating expenses, planning 
menus, buying food, and listing addi- 
tional equipment to be taken. The stu- 
dent groups may travel the short dis- 
tance to camp in their own automobiles 
or the school bus. 

The initial activity upon arriving is 
that of camp planning. The student 
leader calls his group together and they 
thresh out the problems of distribution 
of work, rules for camp safety and per- 
sonal behavior, scheduling of activities, 
and assignment of living quarters. Only 
when these matters have been settled do 
they consider themselves ready for fun. 

The feeling of cooperation and per- 
sonal responsibility is high. When the 
time arrives, no matter how marvelous 
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Highschool, Greenville, 


a suntan they are getting, Jane and Mary 
leave the group to go peel potatoes. Or 
no matter how absorbing the horseshoe 
tournament, Bill and Jack need only a 
word from their leader to start chopping 
wood for the campfire. Each group is re- 
sponsible for leaving the site in good 
condition. 

The range of activities to be enjoyed 
during a typical camp session is varied. 
Most popular spot in warm months is 
the swimming pool. The venturesome 
delight in equipping themselves with 
ropes and poles and in exploring “The 
Cave” which lies behind the falls. 

Fishing spots along the rocky moun- 
tain stream lure the patient young Izaak 
Walton on by rewarding him with an 
occasional “big one.” Hiking trails have 
been made across the adjacent moun- 
tain peaks. Longer trips to points of in- 
terest such as Caesar’s Head, Bald Rock, 
and Table Rock are often planned. 

Horseshoe pits have been set up, and 
a playing field on the camp grounds is 
suitable for volleyball, softball, football 
scrimmaging, and other team. sports. 
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Camping at Parker 


The football team makes a yearly excur- 
sion to Camp Parker in late August for 
a three-week pre-season training season. 

Inside the central lodge is ample space 
for table tennis, folk dances, quiet 
games, or group games. The large stone 
fireplace which dominates the main 
room has been the scene of many a song- 
fest and “tall tale.” The outdoor cook- 
out with picnic tables nearby is fre- 
quently used by groups just dropping in. 

Groups of adults from every com- 
munity in the district go up for picnics, 
fishing trips, and cook-outs, some of 
them for an afternoon, others for a day, 
and still others for overnight. Nearly 
2500 Parker District people use the camp 
yearly. 

The teachers inservice training pro- 
gram has been facilitated thru the oppor- 
tunities of the camp. Guidance—direct- 
ing the growth and development of 
youth—depends greatly on understand- 
ing children. In order to help teachers 
develop this understanding, Camp 
Parker has been used for seven'summers 
as a retreat where teachers gather to 
study human growth and development. 
Consultant services for these work- 
shops have been furnished by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Other groups of teachers have used 
the camp with its rich environment for 
workshops in science and social studies. 
Conferences in music, parent-teacher co- 
operation, and social work have been 
held here frequently. 

The development of this mountain re- 
treat into a vital factor in the educational 
contribution made by the Parker School 
system has been from the beginning a 
project dear to the heart of Superintend- 
ent L. P. Hollis. With the cooperation of 
the entire school personnel, both faculty 
and students, he has worked untiringly 
to improve its facilities. The original 
camp property included two cottages, 
housing approximately 60 persons, the 
swimming pool, a bathhouse, and a 
small utility building. 

Since that time five new cottages, 
providing for an additional 100 persons, 
have been built. A combination dining 
room and kitchen makes it possible to 
feed 175 campers. satisfactorily. The 
main lodge hall, a 40’ x 80’ building, pre- 
sided over by a large natural stone fire- 
place, contains a central meeting room, 
a canteen, directors office, and rest 
rooms. 

The values derived by school and com- 
munity from Camp Parker could be 


enumerated indefinitely. To the more 
obvious benefits of camp life, such as aid 
to physical wellbeing and mental relax- 
ation, could be added the important fact 
that here in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
lies one of Parker’s most effective class- 
rooms. 

Nowhere else could its students gain 
more firsthand material for a study of 
the natural sciences. It is a citizenship 
and leadership building. The students, 
who personally do the initial planning 
for their outings and then set up actual 
camp schedules and activities based on 
their own ideas and interests, are gain- 
ing realistic experience in self-motiva- 
tion. 

Teachers report that the informal at- 
mosphere and easy camaraderie engen- 
dered by camp life offer the most ef- 
fective method for understanding the 
individual’s personality and gaining his 
confidence. Parker citizens, old and 
young alike, regard Camp Parker with 
a feeling of ownership. Monetary dona- 
tions have been made by adults and 
young people of Parker, and boys of the 
highschool have given many man-hours 
of work in construction and improve- 
ment of camp buildings and equipment. 

Firmly convinced that the possibilities 
for good inherent in school ownership of 
Camp Parker have been barely touched 
upon, school officials look forward to 
an even more extensive program. They 
envision: 

[1] That the full capacity of the camp 
will be used from April first to November 
first, with a staff in charge. 

[2] That teachers will take groups of 
children up for short periods during the 
school session to live intimately with work 
being done on special projects such as 
science studies and student government. 

[3] That during the summer institutes 
will be held for inservice training of teach- 
ers. 

[4] That there will be a six-week period 
devoted exclusively to children who will 
attend the camp as do children in other 
summer camps. 

[5] That a school may be held four 
weeks each summer for especially gifted 
children when national leaders will be 
brought in to work with them. 

[6] That conference for adults on reli- 
gious education, industrial relations, and 
community health will be held. 
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MEETING 


at Cincinnati 


STREAMLINED meeting of the 
National Association 

will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 
7-11, 1947. Owing to the housing prob- 
lem, the 


Education 


confined 
largely to meetings of the Representa- 


program will be 
tive Assembly. There will, however, be 
opportunity for meetings of NEA de- 
partments. All day Monday, July 7, will 
be given over to meetings of depart- 
ments and to a meeting of the NEA 
Board of Directors. 

On Monday night the President of 
the Association will give the keynote 
address of the meeting, summarizing 


the year’s work of the NEA and out- 


lining the problems that will be before 
he Representative Assembly during 
the week. On this evening also leaders 
from Ohio and Cincinnati will welcome 
the teachers of the country. 

Tuesday evening the Annual Dinner 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held. This will be fol- 
lowed by Ohio’s reception for the Presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 
ation, at which time all members of the 
Representative Assembly will be greeted 
by the teachers of Ohio. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day nights there will be general sessions, 
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each of which will feature a speaker of 
national and international reputation. 

The work of the Representative As- 
sembly this year will be carried on ac- 
cording to a new pattern, which will 
provide for more participation on the 
part of delegates than ever before. 

On Monday each state delegation will 
meet and make assignments for attend- 
ance at meetings on the following days, 
with the choices based largely on the 
special interests of the delegates. 

Perhaps the simplest way to explain 
the new plan is to follow one delegate 
thru a day’s activity. 

Tuesday morning our delegate—any 
one of the approximately 2000 in at- 
tendance—will attend the one discus- 
sion group to which he has been as- 
signed by his state delegation. If his 
state delegation is small, he may be its 
only representative at this meeting. If 
his delegation is large, he will be one of 
several to attend, but his may be the 
responsibility for taking notes and re- 
porting back to the state delegation. 

Other delegates from his state will at 
the same time be attending six other dis- 
cussion groups. 

Of the seven groups, five will center 
around the work accomplished by, and 
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the problems ahead of, an NEA com- 
mittee or commission, each group taking 
up a different committee. 

Each of the other two groups will be 
concerned with one problem of great 
importance to public schools and public- 
school teachers—such as fa|_ teachers 
salaries, schedules, trends, and unsettled 
issues, and |b] local associations, how to 
organize, how to initiate programs of 
action, and how to get cooperation and 
coordination with state and national as- 
sociations. 

After a 


two-hour discussion, 9 to 


“4 


I aM, groups will adjourn for lunch. 
Between 12:45 and 1:45 our delegate 
will meet with his state delezation to 
report briefly on the main problems and 
recommendations coming out of the 
morning discussion group which he at- 
tended, and to hear similar reports from 
those who attended the six other meet- 
ings. Particular attention will be paid to 
those questions which are controversial. 

The Assembly will 
meet from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Five 
committee chairmen’s reports—already 


Representative 


discussed in detail at the smaller morn- 
ing discussion groups and threshed out 
at the meetings of state delegations—will 
be limited to printed recommendations 
plus whatever additions have come out 
of the morning session. These will be 
discussed and voted upon. Similar pro- 
cedure will be followed for the two prob- 
lem areas covered that morning. 
Exactly the same procedure will be 
followed on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. There will thus be a total of 
28 discussion topics over the four days, 
four of which our delegate has followed 
closely and all of which he has heard 
discussed in the state delegation and on 
the floor of the Representative Assembly. 
Those of us responsible for the Cin- 
cinnati meeting expect to make it one 
in which all members of the Represent- 
ative Assembly will participate. We in- 
tend that it shall be a real experience in 
democratic participation, a laboratory of 
professional problems, and a forum of 
one of the most important groups of 


people in the world—the teachers of the 
United States. 
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Che American Way WORKS! 


How a small community developed better salary 
schedules thru democratic cooperation and goodwill 


OR people to solve a problem by 
mutual study and discussion is as 


an as apple pie. And yet, in this 

dav of school turmoil, it is notable when 

a schoolboard and a school faculty suc- 

ssfully make use of our time-honored 
custom. 

Ottawa Hills, a suburb of Toledo, 
Ohio, is not an average American com- 
munity. Neither is it unique. As a com- 
munity it has superior financial, cultural, 

1d personnel resources. Its area is about 
three square miles; its population is 
2200; its school enrolment, 425 pupils; 
its property valuation, about $10,000,000. 

Its citizens are stable and conservative, 

he most part. 

But these qualities are not monopo- 
lized by Ottawa Hills. Every city in the 
country has a comparable element. What 
has happened at Ottawa Hills might not 
happen in every community in the 
country, but it could happen in many. 

In December of 1946, the board of 
education and a committee of the fac- 
Ottawa Hills Schools had 


a meeting characterized by such busi- 


Uil\ of the 


nesslike procedure, such courtesy and 
graciousness, such genuine goodwill, 
that real distinction in the field of edu- 


cation came to this village. 


*° Tue story behind this meeting is 
brief. Last spring at the request of 
Superintendent Francis W. Brown, the 
‘aculty elected a committee to study the 

blem of salaries. That committee be- 

n its work in September. At the same 

- the board of education undertook 
similar study. 

Weeks of work characterized by care- 
iul thinking and frequent revision of 
sroposals went by. The faculty com- 
ee asked and received from their 
fellow teachers [1] full confidence and 
support, [2] abstention from inquiry 
concerning the forthcoming faculty rec- 
from discussions 


ommendations and 


relative to the salary problem among 
the faculty or patrons of the school. 
Late in November the committee met 
with the superintendent to present its 
recommendations for salary adjustments 
and a new salary schedule. The report 
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was carefully considered. Minor points 
of administrative practicality were ad- 
justed. The committee secretary then 
re-edited the proposals. The superin- 
tendent pledged full support for the 
program. 

Early in December, the committee of 
seven classroom teachers attended the 
regular meeting of the board. Their pro- 
posals were presented. As a starting 
point for discussion, the board used the 
committee report, indicating by perti- 
nent questions the thoroness of its study 
of the problem. Discussion was frank, 
practical, nonbelligerent. Good nature, 
courtesy, understanding prevailed. 

The the report, 
thanked the committee, promised con- 


board accepted 
sideration. Action came as swiftly as one 
would expect if he knew the high caliber 
of the men comprising the board. Ot- 
tawa Hills teachers were gratified early 
in January to learn that adjustments 
ranging from $300 for teachers new in 


the 


system to $1000 for teachers of 


greater experience were granted effective 
January first. 

The board followed in general the 
faculty proposals which were based on 
the major premise of establishing a sal- 
ary commensurate with professional 
status. A plan of units was worked out. 
This plan allowed one unit of credit for 
within the local 


system and one unit for each two years 


each year of teaching 


outside. The board added to these pro- 
posals some consideration of merit and 
general effectiveness within the school. 

Accompanying these proposals was 
a carefully-worked-out salary schedule. 
The board has undertaken the long- 
term study necessary for so farreaching 
a measure. The board and the parent- 
teacher association are working in con- 
junction on this proposal. 

And the faculty? This is a cooperative 
enterprise. The agreement is bilateral. 
The faculty pledged continued effort to 
improve the instruction and standards 
of the school. The school year will be 
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EDITORIAL NoTE—This interesting 


article indicates the value of coopera- 
tion between teachers and school ad- 
ministrators and the importance of a 
capable, friendly board of education. 
All teachers in the system described 
by Miss Zierleyn are members of their 
county, state, and national professional 
associations. 


increased to ten months—nine and a 
half months of instruction, two weeks 
of curriculum workshop. 

The faculty members intend to con- 
tinue the highest standards possible. 
They acknowledge the board’s confi- 
dence in terms of a still higher type of 
professional service. 
©" Tue moral of this article? First, it 
is essential to have high-caliber people 
filling the civic obligation of member- 
ship on the board of education. Second, 
a meeting of minds is possible and satis- 
factory where study, decision, and com 
promise form the pattern by which 
action is taken. 

Not every community has enough 
money at its disposal. Not every com- 
munity can act as swiftly as could Ot 
tawa Hills. 


select its schoolboard with care. 


But every community can 
support 
its school with complete cooperation, 
and, in proportion to its resources, mak 
that support tangible in professional 
salaries for its teachers. Every faculty can 
respond with a higher type of profes 
sional service. 

The Ottawa Hills teachers are proud 
of their profession, their committee, 
Most of all 


they are proud that their problem was 


their board, their school. 


settled without dissension or discord, 


without bitterness or without 


rancor, 
loss of precious teaching days. They are 
proud that once again the American 
tradition of solving a problem by study 


and discussion has been proved valid. 
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Peace is one and indivisible 


Conclusions of a British Teacher 


, ‘O TRAVEL is always a reward- 
ing experience. To be. a British 


exchange teacher in 1946-47 is a unique 
privilege. In this first reunion since the 
war we Americans and English have 
much to tell each other. 

The experiences of the blitz, the rav- 
ages of six years of war, the petty priva- 
tions of every day, the new experiment 
in government have changed England 
fundamentally. As English exchange 
teachers, ours has been the privilege of 
trying to interpret that change until the 


74 American teachers, those ambassa- 
dors of goodwill, return and set it in 
perspective thru the American point of 
view. 

Ours too is the privilege of taking 
home our British reactions to postwar 
there 


America. To the educationalist 


never could be a better time to come 
abroad for refreshment and inspiration. 
The war sharpened British awareness 
of the necessity of a good education for 
all. In 1944, before the battle was over, 
Parliament passed the new education 
act, which makes it possible to re- 
shape our educational system. We know 
what end we want to attain but we are 
uncertain as to the means. 

Our schools are small. Shall they be 
large like yours? We select our pupils 
at the age of 11, sending them to differ- 
ent types of schools most suited to their 
abilities. Shall we, like you, offer many 
courses under one roof? 

We have a school-leaving examination 
at the age of 16, set by an outside board 
of examiners, valid all over the country. 
Shall we dispense with it and let the 
schools give their own diplomas as you 
do? 

I am deeply conscious of how inade- 
quate any conclusions of mine must be, 
based as they are on a single experience 
which, at the time I write, has been of 
but six months’ duration. And this ex- 
perience has been in an Eastern seaboard 
city which even Americans say is not 
typically American. 

But the typical American or the typi- 
cal Englishman is an abstraction only. 
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My American experience, typical or not, 
has been a rich one, lived out among the 
kindest people one could find anywhere, 
the citizens of Baltimore. 

The work has been a constant pleas- 
ure. In England we teach French to 
those who enter the grammar schools at 
the age of 11 for five years, with an 
added two years for those who stay on 
after 16. It has been strange to come 
to a school where courses in French are 
limited to two years and to find my 
beginners, not round-eyed children of 
11 but sophisticated young women of 
10. 

I knew how to make 11-year-olds en- 
joy the early stages. With what heady 
delight they rush to crash down a win- 
dow, proudly declaiming “Je ferme la 
fenétre.” But could I ask the American 
bobby-soxer to clamber on her desk or 
crouch under it to illustrate the differ- 
ence between “sur” and “sous”? Gazing 
at her varnished nails, exquisite make- 
up, and general elegance I decided not. 

I miss the advanced work that we are 
able to do in the senior classes of our 
that the 
whole school gains by having in it stu- 


grammar schools. I believe 
dents who are studying at a level which 
in this country is postponed to a junior 
college. 

But if we in Britain excel in the school 
education of the few, America certainly 
excels in the opportunity it offers the 
many. and the English 
would do well to see more of each other 


Americans 


and together reach the golden mean. 

But in America as in England the 
really important things we try to teach 
are not in the curriculum. They are the 
byproducts that matter more than any 
formal education—a harmonious living- 
together, a sense of responsibility, a 
vision of a world at peace, the will to 
understand, the courage to persevere. 

To those of us who come from war- 
wrecked Europe, the realization that you 
and we are at one in the search for these 
essential byproducts of education is the 
most heartening of all the experiences 
that have come to us this year. 
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We present here 
Dorothy E. Val- 
lins, teacher of 
French at the 
Clapton County 
Grammar School 
in London, Eng- 
land, one of 74 
British teachers 
who exchanged positions with American 
teachers during the school year now enda- 
ing. Miss Vallins taught French this year 
at Eastern Highschool, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


I have learned to know this thru 
school where week after 
week excellent speakers of all creeds 


assemblies, 


have spoken to the students of their re- 
sponsibilities, not only to their own great 
country but to the world. I have learned 
it from the principal and from my col- 
leagues, who from the very first day 
showed me unparalleled kindness. I 
have learned it from the students them- 
selves, by their eager questioning and 
warmhearted sympathy. I have learned 
it from parents who have amazed me by 
their interest in the exchange system, 
by the cheerful way they have sup- 
pressed all qualms that their children 
would learn French with an English 
accent or suffer at the hands of one to 
whom semesters, grades, and ratings are 
still a mystery. 

I have learned it from the press. My 
first welcome to Baltimore was bidden 
me in Fleet Street, London, by a repre- 
sentative of the Baltimore Sun. The 
courtesy and understanding shown me 
then have met me here on every occa- 
sion when the exchange of teachers was 
in the news. 

I have learned it from the many 
groups that have invited me to speak. 

I have fallen under the spell of Amer- 
ica. I could have told how I have be- 
come absorbed in its history, enthralled 
by its achievement, devoted to its peo- 
ple. But I have deliberately chosen to 
dwell at length on the awareness I have 
found here of world problems and the 
realization that peace is one and indi- 
visible, because, that is the most heart- 
ening news that I can take home to 
students of today, world citizens of 
tomorrow. 
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a muovane zoo | AM a Londoner for a year 


The Diary of a Baltimore Teacher 


And here ts A. 
Marg ucrite Zouck, 
teacher of French 
at Eastern High- 
school, Baltimore, 
Maryland, who 
taught Miss Val- 
lins’ French 
classes at the Clap- 
ton County Grammar School in London 
this year. The US Office of Education 
has selected teachers for a similar ex- 
change program with England for next 
year. 
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UGUST 26, 1946—My luggage and 
I find a good home at Crosby 
Hall in a pleasant room overlooking 
the Thames. After dinner I walk along 
the embankment, past Whistler’s and 
Turner’s homes, thinking they’d like 
the crescent moon and lights on the 
bridges. Tomorrow must walk to Car- 
lyle’s and Rossetti’s homes, also near. 
Decide I must keep a diary. There 
should be plenty of inspiration in this 
city of Pepys and Evelyn, especially in 
Chelsea where Fanny Burney, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Swift lived, observed life, 
and penned their reactions. 

September 12—Chilly enough to have 
breakfast by my fire. Very pleasant but 
must hurry to get in bus queue. Have 
a long but interesting ride to East Lon- 
don. Plenty of history to recall enroute. 

Once in Hackney, a five minutes’ 
walk brings me to where Clapton 
County Grammar School hides behind 
a high brick wall. Never pass the air 
raid shelters without recalling the staff's 
stories of hours spent in them, often 
with dinners in hand, and even giving 
examinations. How brave, how admira- 
ble they’ve been! 

September 30—Garden lovely this 
morning. Glimpses of it from staff 
room. Couldn’t tarry. First bell and my 
home form arrives as full of chatter as 
school girls the world over. Second bell, 
I take register, collect notes for absence, 
hear confessions of unbecoming be- 
havior, and reluctantly record demerits. 

Since it’s Monday, dinner monitress 
collects two shillings, one pence for a 
week’s substantial school dinners pro- 
vided by the London Meal Service. 
Find out those who want milk. Other 
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days monitresses collect for Refugees, 
National Savings, or Cot Fund for pro- 
viding a bed in a children’s hospital. 
Three bells, we line up according to size 
and go quietly to morning prayers. 

October 11—Ponder problems of re- 
ligious training. These assemblies are 
definitely a part of it. I notice that ap- 
propriate hymns are chosen and am 
pleased to see many American ones rep- 
resented: Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes. 

Must ask to visit classes in Christian 
and Jewish Scripture, which are a part 
of the daily “time table.” Must also pro- 
cure both the Cambridge and Surrey 
Syllabus for Religious Teaching. Lon- 
don also has a committee of teachers, 
educational authorities, and churchmen, 
working on a similar course of instruc- 
tion. The people at home will want 
these, I’m sure. 

October 21—Lovely sunshine. Staff 
has morning tea and after-dinner coffee 
in the garden. I watch girls practice net 
ball [basketball to me]. Saw a game of 
rounders, the grandfather of baseball. 
Games mistress tells me that all learn to 
swim at the borough swimming baths. 

I note a tendency, as in America, to 
teach pupils games which they will play 
after they leave school as well as the 
traditional ones which engender team 
and school spirit. I like the classes in 
social dancing I’ve seen in some schools. 

November 1—Can this be I? Hurried 
to the British Broadcasting Company 
studios to take part in a broadcast to 
sixth forms—a panel discussion on 
British and American schools. Knees 
knocked but hope I managed to uphold 
my part. Admire the BBC, its fine pro- 
grams of music, poetry, drama, no ad- 
vertising. Especially like school pro- 
grams. Shall take home pamphlets, is- 
sued each term to schools, preparing 
sixth forms for weekly presentations in 
French of poetry, plays, and current 
events. Many films for all subjects also 
available. Clapton stresses audio-visual 
education. 

November 13—Ruth, one of the school 
prefects, told of a day spent at Hackney 


Hall, 


borough were instructed in civic affairs 


and acted as mayor, councilmen, and 


Town where students of our 


committee members. Ruth was chair 
man of health and sanitation. Could 
have been Baltimore celebrating Youth 
Week. 

November 28—Staff play last night, 
Adventure of Ambrose Applejohn— 


rousing melodrama. | 


was a pirate. 
Chance to meet girls’ parents, a real 
community gathering. PTA here seems 
to be a Board of Governors who meet 
monthly with Headmistress. I had tea 
with them and liked their genuine in- 
terest in Clapton. 

December 3—Gave my first exam- 
ination today. Have worked hard for 
three months. Have I accomplished any-. 
thing worthwhile? Sightseeing, making 
friends, giving talks are fun. But, after 
all, I came to teach. Have six classes, 
ages from 12 to 18, and all grades of 
French except upper fifth who prepare 
for “matrics,” after which they can 
leave. Do have upper sixth and prepare 
them in literature for Higher Certifi- 
cate Exams to enter universities. 

Home study a problem here too. More 
subjects taken each year, so time for 
study must be divided as equitably as 
possible. About one hour a week is 
given to preparation of French lessons. 
Of course English students want leisure 
time to enjoy the wireless and cinemas. 
Don’t I know how intriguing London 
can be with its “Old Vic,” Leicester 
Square, and Covent Garden? 

January 17—Just must prepare that 
talk I’m giving to North Downs Boys’ 
School. Need to know all about America 
—labor and capital, minority groups, dif- 
ference between a Democrat and a Re- 
publican, who will be the next President, 
and how you play baseball. 

January 29—Coldest day in 70 years! 
Hurried home to huddle over my gas 
fire, mark papers, and plan lessons. 
Now for a cup of hot cocoa and so to 
bed. 

Won't I have a lot to talk about next 
year! 
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many types of employes in citv-school 


systems. These studies could not have 


} 


been made without the cooperation of 


superintendents of schools and_ their 


staffs in filling out many intricate ques- 
tionnaires. The data obtained have been 
returned to the field thru the Research 
Bulletin | see February 1947], the Special 
Salary Tabulations, circulars of the Edu- 
Service, 


cational Research 


dums, 


memoran- 


letters, and individual reports 
compiled upon request. 

Each survey has been in reality a re- 
port not only of salaries paid but also 
of the 


From the latter it has been possible to 


salary schedules in 


operation. 
report trends with respect to annual in- 
crements, the spread of the “single-sal- 
ary” idea, and unique efforts to meet 
new conditions as shown by such devices 
as dependency allowances and special 
payments, in recent years, to meet the 
rising cost of living. 


General Trends 


In 1939-31, just prior to the economic 
depre ssion, the median salaries of most 
groups of city teachers stood at the high- 
est point in actual dollars that had been 


the relatively high actual salaries paid in 
city systems in 1930-31, the purchasing 
power of these salaries was only about 
go°, of full dollar value | with the years 
1935-39 taken as 100]. As the actual sala- 
ries paid dropped rapidly in the early 
1930's, prices dropped also and the pur- 
chasing power of teachers salaries rose 
at first and then slowly declined. In 
purchasing power the average teacher 
had his best years between 1938-39 and 
1940-41. 

After 1940-41, teachers lost ground 
steadily in purchasing power. They also 
began to pay federal income taxes which, 
prior to 1939, had not been required of 
public employes. Relief thru better sala- 
ries was slow in coming. The result was 
that many of the qualified teachers were 
drawn off from the smaller communities 
to fill the gaps created by the exodus of 
teachers in the larger cities, who readily 
found higher-paying employment in 
war industries, business, and nonteach- 
ing types of governmental service. The 
result of this turnover was a steadily 
mounting crisis, complicated still fur- 


and the promised changes upward that 
may take place later this school year, the 
1946-47 survey has been one of the most 
difficult to make in the past 25 years. 
Altho adjustments were made in tabu- 
lations, up to January 1, 1947, the me- 
dians reported for 1946-47 are lower than 
they would have been if the study had 
been made at the end of this school year. 

Heroic as have been many of the ef- 
forts to raise salaries, the year 1946-47 
continues to present a picture of teacher 
shortage and one in which the economic 
status of the average teacher is below 
1940-41 in purchasing power. To this 
must be added the heavy weight of fed- 
eral 


which reduces to 


even lower levels the net 


income taxes, 
income for 
living. Whether the year 1946-47 is still 
above the lowest point to be reached or 
whether it is a year of genuine upward 
turn depends to no small degree upon 
the new legislation adopted by the legis- 
latures meeting this spring. At this writ- 
ing, the legislatures of Tennessee by 
doubling state aid for schools and of 


Indiana by adopting a $2400 minimum 


reached up to that date. No one could _ ther by a drop of 50% in the enrolments _ salary for college graduates, have set the | 

see that the next 16 years would bring _ in teachers colleges. pace. Undoubtedly, other states will face 

first a rapid drop in salaries paid to the A few states and many local commu- _ their obligations in 1947. “ 

low point in 1934-35, the heart-breaking _ nities, during the war years, attempted 

upward climb between 1934-35 and _ to meet the situation by granting special Classroom Teachers Salaries 

1942-43, and the somewhat sharper up- cost-of-living payments and by adopting The table given in this article shows 

ward turn between 1942-43 and 1946-47. higher salary schedules. These efforts the median salaries paid as reported in 
These shifts in salaries paid, and even continued after the war and are still in the 1940-41 and 1946-47 surveys. An in- 

the progress in salary schedules, make progress. Because of the number of novation this year are the medians cal- 

up only a part of the story. In spite of | changes made all thru the year 1946-47, culated for all types of regular class- 
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table, but 


room teachers combined. Only a few 


C mparisons can be made from this 


| a number of other relation- 
ships have been shown in the many ta- 
bles of the February issue of the Re- 
search Bulletin. Other materials will be 
released during the next few months. 
In the largest city group, over 100,000 
in population [defined as Group I in 
chart below |, the median salary of all 
teachers in 1946-47 is $3064—an increase 
of 35.90°4 over the same median in 1920- 
as Ze 
1044-45. 
In cities of the 2500-5000 group the 
| 


mea 


over 1940-41; and 12.79% over 


ian salary of all classroom teachers 
is $2044 in 1946-47—an increase of 56.4 

over 1930-31; 60.6 
20.7°/, Over 1944-45. 


The foregoing figures for 


over 1940-41; and 


1946-47 
[plus many not given here] clearly 
show, as compared with 1930-31, that the 
largest percent of increase in the median 
salaries has taken place in the smallest 
cities. This general statement could be 
made for each type of teacher—elemen- 
ry, junior-high, and highschool. 

Apparently relatively greatest effort 
has been made in the smallest cities to 
meet the developing crisis in the past 
few vears. Yet in spite of these efforts, 
the gap in actual dollars paid has wid- 
ened between the largest and the small- 
est communities. Like Alice in Wonder- 
land, by running as hard as they can, 
the small places have not quite stayed 
where they were. Yet, in keeping sala- 
ries on the heels of purchasing power, 
the smallest places probably have done 
the best job, tho still inadequate, of any 
city-size group. 

Perhaps the most significant trend has 
been the small but definite shift in the 
relative positions of elementary-school 
and highschool teachers. Before 1920, 
highschool teachers were consistently 
paid higher salaries than other teachers. 
Thru the years there has been a definite 
effort, as the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers has improved, to put 
them on higher salary schedules—the 
single-salary [or preparation] schedule 
being the chief device for bringing about 
this change. 
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Thanks to the NEA Research Division, the teaching pro- 
fession has more information on the economic status of 
its members than does any group of public employes 


If the median salary of elementary- 
school teachers is given a value of 100 in 
each city-size group something of the 
change can be indicated. In the cities 
over 100,000 the relationship between 
elementary-school and highschool teach- 
ers Was 100 tO 129 IN 1930-31; 100 to 124 
in 1946-47. The relative change in cities 
of the 10,000-30,000 group was 100 to 
131 in 1930-31 and 100 to 123 in 1946-47. 
In the 2500-5000 group the relationship 
Was 100 to 133 in 1930-31 and 100 to 122 
in 1946-47. 

Principals 

Between 1930-31 and 1946-47 the me- 
dian salaries of teaching elementary- 
school principals in Group I cities in- 
creased 15.6°/,; in Group II, 28.194; in 
Group III, 36.7°7,; in Group IV, 39-903 
and in Group V, 47.0° 

The corresponding percents for super- 
vising elementary-school __ principals 
were: 23.2, 25.8, 29.0, 31.7, and 33.3 re- 
spectively. Similar trends would be 
shown by comparisons of the salaries 
of junior-highschool principals and se- 
nior-highschool principals for the vari- 
ous .city groups. In general, but with 
some exceptions, in the past 16 years the 
percent of change among principals’ sal- 
ary medians has been largest in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the small-city 
school systems. 

There appears to be some trend to- 
ward reducing the difference Between 
the salaries paid to principals in elemen- 
tary schools and secondary schools. For 
example, in Group I cities if the median 
of the supervising elementary principals 
is taken as 100 then the highschool prin- 
cipals median in 1930-31 would be rep- 
resented by 145 in 1930-31 and by 132 in 
1946-47. 


place in the other city groups altho the 


Similar changes have taken 


gap appears to be closing more slowly in 
the smallest cities than in the largest 
communities. 


Superintendents of Schools 


Trends with respect to superintend- 
ents are less clear because of the com- 
paratively small number of persons in- 
volved and the high turnover. Between 
1930-31 and 1946-47 the median salary 


did not change in (¢ sroup I, but increased 
8.194, in Group II, 14.0°% in Group III, 


in Group IV, and 18.5°4 in Group 


12.7 
V. 
All of the foregoing percents are much 
smaller than the corresponding percents 
of change for classroom teachers and all 
types of principals. These trends, how- 
ever, are only indicative and cannot be 
fully relied upon because of the many 
shifts of position and new supply in the 
superintendency 


during the past 16 


years. 


Trends in Salary Schedules 


When the Division began its surveys 
25 years ago 16°/, of the cities reported 
practicing some single-salary principles. 
Many cities did not have a published 
schedule. Most schedules emphasized 
position [elementary school and high 
school] rather than preparation. Ex 
perience has been and still is a factor in 
determining annual increments. 

By 1944-45, two-thirds of the cities re 
ported official salary schedules and in 
1946-47 the percent had risen to 70.8 
of the 2096 cities included in the survey. 
The preparation or single-salary type 
was reported by 43.2°% of the cities in 
1944-45 and the percent had increased to 
in 1946-47. Position schedules de 
clined from 22.9°% in 1944-45 to 10.4 
in 1946-47. 

Thru 


memorandums the 


62.9 


] 


various special reports and 
Division has re 
ported on dependency allowances and 
attempts to provide a continuous adjust 
ment in the saMary schedule to me 
changes in the cost of living. These m 
terials are made available to boards of 
education, superintendents, committees 
of professional teachers associations, and 
interested individuals. 

To an increasing extent committees of 
teachers and other professional employes 
are participating in the preparation of 
salary schedules. This steadily enlarging 


trend toward group planning, altho net 


expressed statistically, is one of the most 


important developments of the past 
quarter century. 
FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
ive 








American History in One World 


P qeepente history is a vital part if 
not the essential core of any pro 
gram of preparation for intelligent 
American citizenship in this interde- 
pendent world. American history can be 
functional without losing its identity 
as a school subject. Indeed, it cannot 
otherwise function in producing well- 
informed, thoughtful, and democratic 
citizens. 

Competence of the individual in 
knowledge and understanding of na- 
tional development; in recognition of 
American responsibilities in world so- 
ciety; in “capacity to understand, ana- 


lyze, bring information to bear, to 


choose, to resolve, and to act wisely” 
these goals and others can become con- 
tributions of 


improved teaching of 


American history at various grade levels. 


The Function of American History 
in One World 

The good citizen believes in the in- 
herent dignity of man and in the poten- 
tialities of the intellect. Unless people 
place their trust in reason as a means 
for solving social problems, there re- 
mains the danger of decisions arrived at 
by force. The fundamental goal of edu- 
a world 
rooted in morality and directed by in- 


cation is the organization of 


telligence. 

History can make a unique contribu- 
tion to the development of the good 
citizen. Intelligence and the open mind 
are synonymous. The open mind is a 
flexible mind which searches for new 
evidence and alters it$ conclusions ac- 
cordingly. It does not assume that all 
change is progress, but it does admit that 
change is inevitable. 

From history alone comes an under- 
standing of the inevitability of change. 
He who understands that can face the 
future with the courage and flexibility 
which enable him to meet the needs of 
new times and new conditions. No man 
can change the past or even the present, 
but men can control the future. 

Men in every age have been con- 
fronted with the same fundamental 
problems we face today. All that we can 
learn from the past must be learned by 
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means of those rules of analysis and syn- 
thesis called the historical method. 

Citizens of the US must, without los- 
ing their national identity, become citi- 
zens of the world. To achieve this end, 
an objective approach must be made to 
national history. Historical scholarship 
must eliminate misconceptions, expose 
harmful legends, distinguish between 
folklore and fact, and teach an under- 
standing and appreciation of the nature 
of historical evidence and the historical 
idea of development. 

American history is peculiarly quali- 
fied to further an understanding of the 
“One World” concept. It is the story of 
a nation characterized by the merging 
of many loyalties into a common loyalty 
toa political unit of 48 states and varied 
overseas territories. Out of this success- 
ful struggle for national unity has 
emerged proof that peoples of many 
nations, races, and creeds can live to- 
gether. 

In organizing American history 
courses, major emphasis must be placed 
on achieving basic attitudes of the demo- 
cratic way of life: respect for the indi- 
vidual, effort, 
faith in the method of intelligence, and 
loyalty to the common welfare. 


devotion to associated 


The learning process should be char- 
acterized by group planning, lively dis- 
cussion, broad participation in setting 
and exécuting purposes, creative think- 
ing, and kindred approaches intended to 
build attitudes. There is 
little hope for developing democratic 
attitudes thru academic matter which is 


democratic 


EDITORIAL NoTE—The Study and 
Teaching of American History 7s the 
title of the Seventeenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies |an NEA department| which 
is just off the press. This article is a 
digest of some of the suggestions and 
recommendations contained in the 
Yearbook prepared under the editor- 
ship of Richard E. Thursfild. 
Twenty-eight leading scholars and 
educators contributed. The Yearbook 
may be ordered from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $2, paper; $2.50, cloth. 


irrelevant in content and negative in 
method to the basic goals sought. Cur- 
riculum experiences must be rich in 
opportunities for value formation and 
experiencing the democratic process, 


American History in the Curriculum 


American history is a part of world 
history. The history of American civili- 
zation in ancient and medieval times is 
the history of the ancient Near East and 
the Mediterranean world and the history 
of medieval Western Europe and the 
British Isles. Some of this background 
is provided in the old “world back- 
greunds” course, but this course ignores 
the interaction of the history of the 
US and of modern 


times. The world history course usually 


other nations in 


suffers from the same limitation. 

US history alone is inadequate for de- 
veloping understanding of this country’s 
development, to say nothing of our in- 
creasingly complex relations with other 
peoples. There is a need to review what 
is being taught in American history 
courses about other countries—for ex- 
ample, Russia, Latin America, the Far 
East, and Canada. 


History of the Americas 

To provide for more adequate treat- 
ment of the other Americas, it might be 
desirable to develop a special course at 
the senior-highschool level. 

The Americas have many themes in 
common: [1] the establishment of inde- 
pendence and selfgovernment, [2] the 


growth of democracy, [3 


3| industrial and 


agricultural change, [4] immigration 
and population growth, [5] growth of 
world trade and economic interdepend- 
ence, [6| changing international rela- 
tions, and [7| cultural development. 





Geographic Concepts 


Events occur in place as well as in 
time. Maps and globes are standard 
equipment in the history classroom, and 
“map-reading” skills are commonly 
taught by history teachers. Geopolitics 
underscores the long-recognized relation 
between political history and _ political 
geography. Presentday historians are 
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increasingly concerned with economic 
development. How environment affects 
man depends on his technology. There 
is an increasing need to develop geo- 


graphic concepts in American history. 


Civics and Government 

There is a close correlation between 
American history and government even 
tho the scope of both history and civics 
has broadened. But American history 
courses cannot explore as systematically 
and thoroly, as democratic citizenship 
requires the organization, function, and 
problems of government in complicated 
modern society. There is still need for 
separate treatment and for a different 
approach, as is provided in the ninth- 
grade civics and twelfth-grade problems 
of democracy courses. 


International Relations 


should be 
treated in American history, in civics 
and government, 


International _ relations 
and in problems 
courses. American history courses, how- 
ever, stress American foreign policy and 
foreign relations rather than interna- 
tional relations in general. 

The growing role of the United States 
in world affairs calls for increased em- 
phasis on international relations. Amer- 
ican history courses need to help recon- 
cile American ideals and interests with 
those of other nations and to make clear 
both our record and our stake in the de- 
velopment of international order, co- 
operation, and government. 


Modern Problems 


Economics tends to become a part of 
problems courses and to be taught from 
a consumer approach. Nevertheless, 
American history courses include a 
great deal of economic history. As in 
the case of economics, American history 
provides the background without which 
the teaching of sociology or social prob- 
lems would be difficult. 

Yet there is much in sociology and 
social problems that is distinct from 
American history and that is important 
in the program of developing civic com- 
petence and satisfactory individual ad- 
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No subject in the curriculum deserves more careful thought 
than American history which, properly oriented, can help 
strengthen our own nation and build a lasting peace. 


justment. Government, economics, and 
sociology interpenetrate more and more 
in problems courses as in society, and 
all may be drawn upon in the treatment 
of a topic or problem. 


Curriculum Allies 

There are certain allies outside the 
realm of the social studies upon which 
the teacher may depend for aid. These 
include literature, music, the other arts, 
and science. The extent to which teach- 
ers of American history may draw on 
literature depends in part on limitations 
set by the special aims of the courses. 

Units on “literature” or “culture” in- 
troduced into many courses of study in 
American history are often arid and 
sterile. The fusion of courses in Amer- 
ican history and American literature, on 
the other hand, is worthy of further 
thought and experimentation. 

Folk songs, ballads, and other native 
music are an important resource in 
teaching American history. They are 
an authentic record of the past. Like- 
wise, the arts constitute a valuable re- 
source as an artistic record of the Amer- 
ican scene which may be articulated 
with the American history course. The 
various forces and cross currents of the 
times may be studied thru the work of 
artists interpreting the American scene. 

The story of science is part of history, 
and the development of science has 
changed modern civilization. Among 
the topics that invite a correlation of 
subjectmatter or interdepartmental co- 
operation are public health and hygiene; 
medicine; conservation; the changing 
technology affecting industry, transpor- 
tation, communication, the farm, and 
the home; the scientific services of the 
government and related educational pro- 
gram; and the whole question of social 
planning. Teachers of American history 
should primarily concern themselves 
with the social and historical implica- 
tions of scientific achievement. 


Methods, Materials, and Resources 


No single best method of teaching 
American history exists, because method 
must always be related to the goals 


sought, the needs of the learner, and the 
abilities of the teacher. 

Reading is still the primary means of 
learning, and it makes demands on 
pupils ranging from the mastery of me- 
chanics of reading to the intellectual 
process of thinking. In order to help 
pupils to read effectively, the teacher of 
American history must help them gain 
command of necessary vocabulary, de- 
velop the ability to read materials ex- 
pressed in graphic or tabular form, 
acquire competence in locating infor- 
mation, and apply the silent reading 
skills that are appropriate. 

To be effective in the classroom, the 
history teacher must invest the past 
with an air of reality. This is difficult to 
achieve because of time and space, but 
an approach may be made thru the use 
of audio-visual materials. The minimum 
equipment needed if audio-visual mate- 
rials are to be used effectively in teach- 
ing American history is an opaque 
projector, a slide projector, a filmstrip 
projector, a motion-picture projector, a 
record player, and a radio. 

Biography helps to create under- 
standings and attitudes which help 
youth appreciate the story of their coun-_ 
try’s development and their privileges 
and responsibilities as growing citizens 
of a growing democracy. 

Local, state, and regional resources 
may be used as an approach to the study 
of national history, and facilitate em 
phasis on the use of sources thru the 
reading of printed sources, the making 
of field trips, and the actual writing of 
local history. 

In digest form, the above include but 
part of the recommendations, for teach- 
ers at all grade levels, included in the 
Yearbook. Space limitations prohibit 
presentation of details, or the treatment 
of other topics included in the volume, 
such as newer interpretations and em 
phasis in American history courses, use 
of primary sources, articulation, evalu 
ation, and teachers and their prepara 
tion. 

—MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, executive sec 
retary, National Council for the Soctal 
Studies. 








CHURCH and STATE 


: NLY a narrow gap divides the 
five Supreme Court justices who 


uph use of pub funds tor 
‘ , 

transportation ol students to church 
, , 1 , 1 

schoois trom tl tour Who took the op 

le B tI it narrow oan runs 

Os Vic ) that n row gap run 


mmense principle 


depth. For the 
‘<< one of the most fundamental 
issue 1s One of the most Ttuncdamenta 
in the 


-the separation of church and state.” 


American concept of government 

So said the Washington Post in an 
editorial on February 13 in discussing 
the decision of the United States Su- 


preme Court in the case of Everson 
versus Board of Education of the Town- 
ship of Ewing, New Jersey. 

In a release analyzing this decision 


the NEA 
part: 


Research Division states in 


“The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided on February 10, 1947, in a 
five-four decision, that transportation of 
parochial-school pupils at public expense 
does not violate the First Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which prohibits 
the passage of any law respecting the estab- 


lishment of a religion. 


“That 


Court, and the decision must be interpreted 


only issue before the 


was the 


in its narrow setting. The decision does not 
disturb the transportation laws in states 
other than New Jersey; nor can it be used 
to validate the enactment of similar trans- 
The Su- 
preme Court decided that transportation 


portation laws in other states. 
of parochial-school pupils does not violate 
the Federal Constitution, but there are still 
the state constitutional provisions which 
prohibit the use of public money for sec- 
tarian purposes. In other words, the issue 
is a state matter, not a federal question. 
The state constitutions are not interpreted 
by the federal courts. Hence in those states 
where state courts have decided that trans- 
portation of parochial-school pupils violates 
the state constitutional provisions, the de- 
cisions of the state courts still stand and 
are not in any way affected by the decision 
of the Supreme Court.” 


After a long statement concerning 
the: validity of the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, including such 
comments as “no tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions,” 
the majority opinion concluded: 
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“The First Amendment has erected a 


wall between church and state. That wall 


must be kept high and impregnable. We 
| 


could not breach. 


New Jersey has not breached it here.” 


approve the slightest 





Neither a state nor the federal govern- 
ment can, openly or secretly, partici- 
pate in the affairs of any religious or- 
ganizations or groups and vice versa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by 
law was intended io erect “a wall of 
separation between church and state.” 


—From page {3. majority opinion, 
Everson versus Board of Education. 


The minority opinion written by 


Justice Rutledge contended that: 


“Legislatures are free to make, and 
courts to sustain, appropriations only when 
it can be found that in fact they do not 
aid, promote, sustain 
religious teaching or observances, be the 


encourage, or 


amount large or small. No such finding 
has been or could be made in this case. 
The Amendment has removed this form 
of promoting the public welfare from 
legislative and judicial competence to 
make a public function. It is exclusively 
a private affair.” 


Justice Jackson in agreeing to the 
minority decision wrote a separate dis- 
sent: 


“ 


. the undertones of the opinion [of 
the majority] advocating complete and 


uncompromising Church 


from State, seem utterly discordant with 


separation of 


its conclusion yielding support to their 
commingling in educational matters. The 
case which irresistibly comes to mind as 
the most fitting precedent is that of Julia 
who, according to Byron’s reports, ‘whis- 


pering “I will ne’er consent,” consented.’ ” 


The Post 
quoted above, continued: 


Washington editorial, 


“Speaking for the majority, Justice Black 
gave almost as much lip-service to the 
principles of religious freedom laid down 
by Jefferson and Madison as did the dis- 
senters. He argued for a broad interpreta- 
tion of the constitutional prohibition 
against enactment of any law respecting an 
establishment of religion. 

“Justice Black and his four colleagues 


also freely admitted that this wall of 
separation applies to the states thru the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Yet they upheld 
New Jersey in paying for the transporta- 
tion of students to Catholic schools on the 
ground that such payments promote the 
public welfare. Policemen are hired to 
guard children going to church schools, 


he said, and firemen to protect their prop 


hore 


erty. Why should not tax funds also | 
used to help parents get their children to 


1 ] 
church schools as well as to other schools? 


“That superficial argument begins to 
fall apart as soon as one examines the facts 
that were before the court. The funds in 
question could not be used to pay for the 
transportation of children to all schools in 
the township, but only to public schools 
and Catholic schools. Surely, if public 
funds are to be used for this purpose, they 
must be distributed to all religious groups 
without discrimination. But the funda- 
mental error lies in the court’s assumption 
that the intrinsic merit of a private activity, 
such as financing transportation to church 
schools, may transform it into a public 
welfare function. 

“School fare is one of 
many items in our national bill of educa- 
tion. If citizens can be taxed to pay this 
expense, they can be taxed to pay the 
salaries of church-school teachers and the 


children’s bus 


cost of buildings for religious educational 
purposes. When and if this happens, the 
dominant group in any community will be 
in a position to dip into the public purse 
to propagate its own faith and the separa- 
tion of church and state, as we have 
known it in the past, will be nothing but 
a myth. The majority opinion carries 
strong suggestions that the court would 
not go that far. But the court has destroyed 
the only basis on 


which a rational dis 
tinction can be made. Its resort to expedi- 
ency in this instance will deprive it of 
an anchor to tie to when the larger issues 
are raised. 

“It is the principle that is vital, as Justice 
Rutledge made clear in his powerful dis- 
sent, and not the amount of the assistance 
given. Taxes are wholly public. The 
religious function is wholly private. The 
two cannot be intermingled, in our 
opinion, without grave damage to both. 
We should think that every religious group 
interested in maintaining freedom in its 
relationship to the Deity would understand 
and appreciate this fact. For, as Justice 
Jackson wrote in his separate dissent: ‘If 
the state may aid these religious schools, 
it may therefore regulate them.’ In this 
sense, the court appears to have struck a 
blow at religious freedom as well as the 
separation of church and state, for the two 
are inextricably woven together.” 
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In Memoriam 


DONALD DuSHANE 


ONALD DuSHANE, president 
D of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1940-41, and secretary of its Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education since 1941, 
died unexpectedly on March 11 at the 
age of 61. 

Dr. DuShane was born at South Bend, 
Indiana, June 5, 1885. He attended both 
elementary school and highschool there 
and took his college work at Hanover 
College, Indiana, earning his bachelor’s 
degree from that institution in 1906 and 
his master’s degree in 1913. He also held 
a master of science from the University 
of Wisconsin, 1916, and LL.D degrees 
from Wabash College, 1939, and Butler 
University, 1941. 

He taught in the South Bend schools 
from 1906 to 1910. He was principal 
of the highschool at Shelbyville, Illi- 
nois, for one year. He served as super- 
Madison, 
Indiana, 
1916-18; Columbus, Indiana, 1918-41. 

Dr. DuShane is survived by his 
widow, Harriette McLelland DuShane, 
and by three sons, Dr. Donald McLel- 


land DuShane, dean of men at 


intendent of schools in 


Indiana, 1911-16; Clinton, 


Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin; 
Dr. Graham Phillips DuShane, profes- 
sor at Stanford University; and Dr. 
James William DuShane, on the staff 
of the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, 

Dr. DuShane was at his best on the 
iring line and never wavered in the 
face of duty. The nature of his work 
required him to investigate many situ- 
tions which inevitably involved con- 
flicting interests. He was ‘a man of 
courage who could always be counted 
upon to stand for right and justice. He 
is one of the heroes of our profession. 

Dr. DuShane’s interest in all forms 
of welfare work is indicated by the fact 
that he served his native state as presi- 
dent of the Indiana 
Social Work, president of the Indiana 


Conference on 


Society for Mental Hygiene, president 


of the Indiana Tuberculosis Associa- 
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tion, and president of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 

He became chairman of the NEA 
Committee on Tenure in 1934. In this 
post he traveled widely to investigate 
cases in various parts of the country 
and gave such outstanding leadership 
in defense of the rights of teachers that 
in 1940 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of our Association. 

Under Dr. DuShane’s leadership the 
Defense Commission has served as the 
action body of the NEA. When he 
began his work as secretary of this Com- 
mission in 1941 there was serious misun- 
derstanding of education and of teachers 
on the part of many of the nation’s 
leading industrialists and business men. 
His first major activity was the setting 
up of a nationwide series of Education 
and Industry Conferences. These con- 
ferences contributed greatly to better 
understanding of education and its pur- 
poses, renewed confidence in the com- 
petence and loyalty of American teach- 
ers, and increased financial support for 
public education. During the last two 
years these conferences have been ex- 
panded to include leaders in labor, agri- 
culture, civic organizations, women’s 
clubs, church and patriotic groups. 

Requests for investigations coming 
from responsible educational and civic 
organizations have been given prompt 
Defense 


pre ssure, 


and careful attention by the 
Commission. No amount of 
political or otherwise, influenced Don- 
ald DuShane in the conduct of these 
investigations. The pre cedures and tech- 
nics developed have provided the or- 
ganized teaching profession with a 
new and invaluable means of helping 
communities to correct abuses and in- 
justices in school control, and to effect 
needed improvements in local school 
administration. These investigations 
have ranged from the two largest cities 
in the United States—New York and 
Chicago—to small communities, such 


as McCook, Nebraska. The reports of 
these investigations will stand as lasting 





monuments to the integrity, courage, 


and constructive leadership of Donald 
DuShane. 

Working in close cooperation with 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the Committee, the De 


fense Commission has rendered effec 


Tenure 


tive aid and support to teachers who 
have been unjustly treated. Teachers 
have been protected against unjust dis- 
missal. Teachers 


who had been dis 


missed have been restored to duty. 
Teachers who have suffered unjust and 
discriminatory attacks have been de 
fended. The successful prosecution and 


Kate 


saved 


culmination of the 
undoubtedly has 


Frank case 
many other 
teachers from unjustified dismissal, and 
has strengthened immeasurably the 
morale of the teaching profession. 

The development and promotion of a 
positive program of education for hu 
man brotherhood and understandiny 
has been one of the most significant 
aspects of the work of the Defens Com 
DuShane’s leader 


ship. In this field the Defense Commis 


mission under Dr. 


sion has two noteworthy publications in 

print and a third one in preparation. 
In the passing of Donald DuShane 

the National 


has lost an effective fighter, the Defense 


Education Association 
Commission has lost its dynamic and 
fearless leader, the teachers of America 
have lost an associate in whom they re 
posed oreat confidence, and many of us 
have lost a close pe rsonal friend. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secre 


tary, National Education Association. 
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ARENTS 


strongest of all possible motives for 


and teachers have the 


| 


working to improve community life 
the love they bear for children and the 
hope that the children of today may be 
privileged to live in a more intelligent, 
more humane world than we _ have 
known heretofore. And the parents and 
teachers of America have both the will 
and the power to build that world, act- 
ing as a single-minded, united body for 
the attainment of well-chosen goals. 

in the United States 
| 


llion members of the National 


There are now 
four mi 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, serv- 
ing in some 27,000 local units. Most of 
you who read this article are undoubt- 
edly members of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. As teachers you have worked 
with your fellow PTA members to im- 
prove the lot of children in your class- 
rooms. 

But have you done as much for the 
community in which every child in your 
care must live and find its destiny, must 
assume the responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship? Does your PTA strive to 
keep before the community so vivid a 
picture of the better life that can be 
built there that people forget petty dif- 
ferences and join together with enthu- 
siasm for the larger good? 

Thousands of parent-teacher members 
will be able to answer yes to these two 
questions. Yet the unified endeavors of 
all are needed now as never before. To 
bring their efforts into sharper focus, 
the NCPT has worked out an action 
program around which every PTA may 
rally its forces. 






The four objectives of this action pro- 
gram are set forth here. They are not 
ibstract, visionary aims but reasonable 
toals that can be achieved by earnest, 
well-planned, integrated activity. In- 
deed, in the long run it will be easier 
to achieve them than to suffer the conse- 
quences of neglecting them. 

The first step is to study the objectives 
of the Four-Point Program, and to know 
what they mean. Bring this article to the 
attention of every member of your PTA. 
Have it presented effectively in PTA 
and teachers meetings. See that it is 
given publicity in your local paper. Or 
ask each this 
JouRNAL to lend it to a certain number 
of parents. 


teacher who receives 


The second step is to help translate 
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FOUR AVENUES 


this general program into a specific pro- 
gram for your local association. Enlist 
the aid of other groups in the commu- 
nity, so that when the program is set up 
it will, as far as possible, have the 
support of all. 

Make the program definite and tan- 
gible. Work with your local chairmen 
of standing committees. They will be 
able to present concrete suggestions 
passed on to them by their respective 
state chairmen, who have in turn re- 
ceived the same kind of aid from their 


Local 


will join hands in working for specific 


national chairmen. committees 
issues. 
In the realm of school education, for 


will 


have much to do, following up both 


example, legislation committees 
state and federal legislation that affects 
the financing, the personnel, and the 
program of the public schools. 

In particular they will study current 
federal-aid legislation in the light of 
the policies of the NCPT, which are 
as follows: The legislation must pro- 
hibit federal control of public educa- 
tion; stipulate that aid be channeled thru 
the US Office of Education to state and 
local departments of and 
there administered with a maximum of 


education 


local control; and provide that funds 
to be appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment for equalizing educational op- 
portunities go to public, tax-supported 
schools. 

Decide, as a community, on definite 
goals for teachers salaries. They may be 
higher, or possibly even a little lower, 
than the goal set forth here, but they 
should be adequate. Then work for a 
tax program that will make them pos- 
sible. 

In the same way, set specific standards 
for teacher qualifications. No new teach- 
ers should be employed in our schools 
who have less than a four-year college 
education, If the shortage is so severe 
in your state that you cannot attain that 
standard now, work to have the legis- 
lature pass a law making it mandatory 
in 1952 or 1954. 

Develop a specific health program to 
meet the needs of your community, co- 


operating closely with community health 
agencies on each of the objectives. When 
you have evolved a sound program, or- 
ganize to have it carried out. Discuss 
health problems at every meeting. 

We all know today that world under- 
standing is imperative. We are faced 
with a choice between understanding 
other nations and warring with other 
nations, which means destruction. The 
money used to pay the interest on our 
national debt resulting from the last war 
would pay every teacher in the United 
States $5000 a year. 

Do everything you can to broaden 
community knowledge of the United 
Nations and of UNESCO. Ask your 
local library for lists of books that will 
effectively interpret the problems of 
other nations and the duties of world 
citizenship. 

Finally, use the same procedures in 
working out goals for a program of 
parent and family life education. Bear 
in mind that a sound and stable family 
life is the basis of our civilization. With- 
out the spirit of love and cooperation, 
the honesty. and the integrity that are 
a part of every well-ordered home, all 


the other modern 


institutions of the 
world would soon collapse. 

Have a definite program for the im- 
provement of the homes in your com- 
munity. Evaluate its housing, its facil- 
ities for recreation, its libraries, its moral 
hazards, and the work opportunities it 
offers to youth. Especially do we need 
to strengthen the ties between home and 
church, for children reared in homes 
with a fine, active religious life will give 
high purpose and uplifting ideals to the 
world of tomorrow. 

The following four-point program is 
a good beginning: 


School Education 


This is a time to face realities. The 
great inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity have long made it obvious that 
only federal aid to states on a basis of 
need can bring about anything like 
true equalization. Inadequate teacher 
salaries, depletion of school budgets, 
overcrowded classrooms —these have 
brought about a crisis that must be 
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Joward the Better World 


An Action Program jor 


combated with every resource at our 


command. To do otherwise is to de- 
nounce our belief in this nation’s great 
system of free public schools and to 
deny our children the untold blessings 
of education. 

Strengthen community support of local 
and state legislation to obtain adequate 
funds for public schools and equalize 
educational opportunities within the 
state; and unite all forces to pass current 
legislation providing federal aid to the 
states on the basis of need. 

Secure community support for estab- 
lishing a local teachers salary schedule 
beginning with at least $2400 a year for 
four-year college graduates with full pro- 
fessional training and increasing each 
year thereafter to a level of $5000-$6000 
for experienced, efficient teachers. 

Work for establishment of conditions 
that will make teaching more attractive 
to talented young people as a life career 
and that will retain qualified teachers in 
the schools; and conduct an active 
teacher-recruitment drive in the com- 
munity, emphasizing public service as- 
pects as well as professional advantages 
ot teaching. 

Encourage and give financial support 
to the elementary schools and _high- 
schools to modernize their programs, 
their equipment, and their facilities so 
that all children may have the best 
educational advantages; and advocate 
more active lay participation in school 

planning, thereby creating a more effec- 
tive home-school partnership. 


Health 


The war showed us vividly enough 
the effects of our negligence in this de- 
partment of life. Adequate health fa- 
cilities are vital to the nation and must 
be set up speedily wherever they are 
lacking. Health cannot be slighted with- 
out disaster; if we are to have a genera- 
tion of healthy minds they will have to 
be developed in healthy bodies. 

Cooperate in every possible way with 
public health departments to intensify 
and expand present local health services 
and facilities and also to spread sound 
health information thruout the 
munity. 

Instil in students and parents an un- 


com- 
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Parents and Teachers 


MABEL W. HUGHES 


President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


derstanding of the modern changes that 
have taken place in the professions of 
nursing, dentistry, medicine, and other 
technical fields of health service; and 
point out to them the advantages of 
training for careers in the fields of 
health—not only to relieve personnel 
shortages but to gain personal satisfac- 
tion, economic and social security, and 
a sense of service to mankind. 

Study and evaluate community pro- 
visions for maternal and infant care: 
prenatal clinics, hospital and nursing 
facilities, well-baby clinics, and the like; 
and, with the counsel of the local health 
officer or department, promote action to 
expand or augment whatever services 
are necessary to safeguard the physical 
and mental health of both children and 
adults. 

Survey community provisions for the 
care and education of all exceptional 
children, including the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally deficient, the emo- 
tionally troubled, and the gifted; work 
with appropriate agencies to give these 
children the special training they re- 
quire to attain their best development; 
and act to secure necessary legislation to 
insure such provisions on a statewide 
basis. 


World Understanding 


This dare no longer be an empty 
phrase—not if our world is to survive. 
Ways must be found to give our “yi 
dren a world outlook and to instil 
them the desire to strive for the com- 
mon good. Certainly nothing on earth 
provides such a stimulus to our loftiest 
purposes as do the problems that face 
us in maintaining universal peace. 

Demonstrate—by the way we act and 
the way we talk in our homes, our 
neighborhoods, and our PTA’s—our 
honest belief in democratic ideals; and 
challenge others to pursue the 
course. 

Urge school officials to provide in- 
structional materials and experiences 
that will teach American children to 


same 


appreciate other nations and their con 
tributions to our own culture—to the 
end that young people will truly learn 
the art of living well with their fellow- 
men. 

Stimulate every member of the com- 
munity to participate fully in civic af- 
fairs and to assume responsibility for 
community betterment; com- 


munity projects and activities that will 


Spc mMsor 


give different nationality groups a better 
understanding of one another; and pro- 
vide opportunities for them to analyze 
the causes of senseless fear, prejudices, 
and hate, and then devise ways of over- 
coming them. 

Uphold the enduring power of the 
United Nations, particul: irly UNESCO, 
to lay the foundations of 
unity and peace; and 
groups to discuss the 
functions of the UN 


tional agencies. 


worldwide 
organize 
structure 


study 
and 
and its interna- 


Parent and Family Life Education 


Where home is a place in which a 
child finds security and wise direction, 
and in which the parents themselves find 
joy and satisfaction, there juvenile delin- 
quency cannot take root. The firmest 
foundations of character and courage 
are laid in the home. This is a principle 
we must never forget or neglect. 

Conduct much-needed _ leadership- 
training programs to supply leaders tor 
parent-teacher study groups, and use 
to better advantage the 
workers in the 


professional 
community who are 
available for consultation guidance. 

Expand present parent- -education pro- 
grams to include the organization of 
preschool sections; the sponsorship 
of nursery schools, day-care centers, pre- 
schools, and adult counseling agencies; 
and the active support of adequate hous- 
ing and other improvements that raise 
the standards of family life. 

Organize lively forums, institutes, and 
conferences that will bring specific ac 
tion bear on juvenile delinquency, 
divorce, and other disintegrating forces 
in modern family life; 
ter and wider use of National Parent 
Teacher: The PTA Magazine, which 
gives parents the knowledge and skill 
needed in the practice of the profession 
of parenthood. 

Urge both rural 
and urban areas, to introduce or extend 
courses of study in homemaking, family 


and promote bet 


school officials, in 


relationships, and personal growth for 


both boys and girls; and cooperate in 
planning group activities that will help 


build youth’s feeling of selfrespect. 
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T WAS a sunny morning in March. 
| The school bell had just rung, an- 
nouncing the end of the recess period. 
Reluctantly the primary department was 
lining up to return to class. The prin- 
( pal stood at the foot of the main stair- 

y with Lieutenant Larson, who had 
recently returned from four years of 
combat service in Europe. 

Soon the sturdy files came swinging 
by, the kindergarten in the lead, and 

big boys with bats and balls bringing 
p the rear, a surging stream of lusty 
life. The lieutenant watched in silence. 

The last loiterers scurried in with fur- 
tive glances at the hall marshalls and 
mischievous winks at each other. 

“I had forgotten,” the lieutenant said, 

“that anywhere in the world children 
were so well fed, SO well cared for, sO 
free and happy as these. America knows 
little of real suffering. 
“The youngsters I have seen in Africa, 
Italy, Belgium, France have match-stick 
arms and legs and protruding abdomens. 
Their doubting eyes stare out of gaunt 
faces. I have seen some so ravenous 
with hunger that, when food was of- 
fered to them, they snatched it like fam- 
ished animals. Others were so weak 
from starvation that they couldn’t even 
beg for help. 

“In a roofless shell of a one-time 
school building in southern Italy,” he 
continued, “we found a group of kids 


fending for themselves, living on po- 
o> ? 5 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—The January JOURNAL 
carried an article concerning the activities 
of the Junior Red Cross in aiding the 
needy of other countries. Thru this plan 
money and materials are provided to go 
to the point at which the Red Cross thru 
its organization finds the greatest need at 
particular times. 

This article presents a different point 
of view, describing, as it does, the adop- 
tion of a village, which provides a rather 
direct contact between American children 
and the children of the village adopted. 

It is suggested that if you wish to know 
how to proceed with help for the needy 


tatoes which they dug up in gardens, 
sometimes roasting them in a bonfire, 
and again gnawing at the raw runts. 
The arrival of American boys in that 
town certainly turned famine into feast 
—tfor a few weeks.” 

“Won't you share your experiences 
with the older children?” asked the 
principal. “Tell them your story.” 

A half hour later the cheerful school 
library was crowded with sixth-, sev- 
enth-, and eighth-graders. For nearly an 
hour the young officer talked earnestly 
to his intent audience, painting for them 
bold, vivid pictures of suffering and dan- 
ger, and the amazing courage of little 
children. 

In the question period which followed 
one child asked, “Which children are 
the neediest of all?” 

“It is impossible for me to answer 
that,” he replied, “except within the 
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Gompers Adopts a Village 


MARY E. COURTENAY 


Principal, Gompers School 


Chicago, Illinots 


of the wartorn countries, you consult the 
Junior Red Cross or one of the other 
organizations listed on page 504 of the 
November JourNat. 

Or you may obtain information from 
the Committee on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. This agency does not 
carry on any program of its own but does 


serene ° | - Lnsse cotnee " 
serve as a clearinghouse of information. 








range of my own experience. I have not 
been in Greece or Poland, and nowhere 
can conditions be worse than they are 
there. However, I do know that there is 
great need at present in the rural com- 
munities of France. I am thinking of 
Sommerviller, a town of about 200 peo- 
ple in the Lorraine region.” 

“Tell us what we can do to help,” 
begged his listeners. 

With glowing eyes, the lieutenant de- 
clared, “You can adopt a_ village—I 
mean the children of a village. There 
would not be more than 80 boys and 
girls under 15 years of age in the aver- 
age small town. Why not provide those 
kids with food and clothes for a year? 
Give them a chance in the present, and 
faith in the future. Why not?” 

There was an impressive pause. The 
lieutenant read the answer to his chal- 
lenge in the eager faces before him. 
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Left. Letterwriting received perfect 
motivation. Right. Mastery of the 
sewing machine came to boys who 
had never sewed before. 


Gompers school was going to adopt 
Sommerviller. 

The next few weeks were busy ones. 
There were meetings of pupils, and par- 
ents, and teachers, and interviews with 
Lieutenant Larson. As the personal rep- 
resentative of the school, he agréed, on 
his immediate return to Europe, to fur- 
nish a list of the “adopted children” with 
ages, sizes, and dates of birth, so that 
each classroom might lay special claim 
to three or four. 

A message was sent into every home 
in our community with an explanation 
of the pupils’ ambitious undertaking 
and an appeal for cooperation. 

Soon the shelves in the small school 
supply room and in the office cupboards 
groaned under neat bundles of clothing. 
They were not cast-off garments but 
worn clothes cleaned, pressed, repaired, 
and freshened with added trimmings 
and colorful accessories, genuine mes- 
sengers of goodwill. From generous 
gifts of materials, factory fragments of 
many kinds, and samples of precious 
woolens, teachers and children were 
making dresses for little girls and suits 
for small boys, and piecing afghans. 

Youngsters who had never sewed be- 
fore, especially boys, were taking keen 
delight in the work of their hands. A 
“sacrifice can” in the office received daily 
offerings of chocolate bars. Each class- 
room had a “pantry shelf” where suit- 
able food was being collected. 

At last came the long-awaited report 
from the lieutenant. Four closely writ- 
ten pages recorded the enthusiastic re- 
ception given him by the village of 
Sommerviller. Four more pages listed 
the children under 15—names, heights, 
weights, and sizes—227 of them. 

Here was a situation called 
for emergency action. The provisions 


which 


planned for 80 youngsters must be 
multiplied by three. An SOS went out 
thru the community. Food and clothing 
came in bundles, baskets, boxes, rumble 
seats, little red wagons, doll buggies, and 
children’s arms. 

Mothers were enlisted to help with the 
final sorting of clothing by size, age, 
and sex, and the packing of food. The 
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stage of the school auditorium resem- 
bled a drygoods store more abundantly 
stocked present. 
After three days of labor 139 bundles 
—weighed, labeled 


were deposited in the local post office 


than most stores at 


measured, and 


by a proud and important crew of sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders. 

Since good learning always reflects 
living, Sommerviller quickly invaded 
every classroom in Gompers. The school 
librarian was bombarded with requests 
for pictures of France and stories about 
French children. Bulletinboards revealed 
a growing interest in needy neighbors 
across the sea. 

Letterwriting received a mighty stim- 
ulus and perfect motivation. The compo- 
sition period was often devoted to con- 
tributions for scrapbooks in various 
stages of production and for all levels of 
appreciation. 

At a music assembly sixth-graders sur- 
prised and delighted their schoolmates 
by singing, in 


French, the popular 


The eighth 


round, “Frére Jacque.” igl 
grades crystallized their unit on the 
study of Chicago in a brochure of story 
and picture for their adopted village. 
For those who have made a spe cific 


investment of labor and love in Europe 


the world’s food crisis becomes less re- 


mote and more real. In appropriate 
measure all grades studied the question 
of sources and resources, distribution 
and conservation. 

The home-economics classes prepared 
menus for daily meals which contained 
as few of the desperately needed wheats 
and fats as possible and yet were nour- 
ishing. On corridor bulletinboards they 
presented, in revealing graphic form, 


startling comparisons in caloric 


con- 
sumption among the haves and the have- 
nots around the world. 

Uppe r grades de velop da “Children’s 
Code for the Crisis—Suggestions To 
Help Save for Those Who Starve.” It 
included such recommendations as sub- 


stitutes for bread-consuming sandwiches 


and the elimination of between-meal 
snacks. 
The assembly program on Open 


House Day reached its climax in a 
moment of pageantry chosen to stress 
the school’s mission of met 
Children of the World.” 
Parents, neighbors, and friends sat in 
as the long procession 


ot youngsters of all sizes and res, in 


reverent silence 


the colorful native costumes of som« 
countries, moved up the main aisle of 
the auditorium and grouped themselve: 
on the stage in an impressive tableau 
under the sheltering wings of the Angel 
of Peace. A flute-like voice sang sweetly, 
“Lovely appear over the mountains thi 
feet of them that preach, and bring good 
news of peac e.” 

Directly behind Joan ind Jerry, the 
chubby kindergartners who led the | 
cession, stood Piérre, Pierre of Sommer 
viller; more resplendent in his brown 
beret and smock and flowing yellow tic 
than his namesake across the sea, but 
an appealing symbol just the same. 

Surely where the seeds of friendliness 
have been planted by children’s love, 
and nourished by their little sacrifices, 
the fruit of hate can hardly grow. 
will to 


standing and to peace, without which 


Thus 


youth may develop the under- 


the machinery devised by statesmen 


must be incomplete and ineffective. 
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“The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most” 


PAUL A. WITTY 


\ 


S' IMETIME ago it was suggested to 
othcials of the “Quiz Kids” radio 
program that they award a scholarship 
teacher most convincingly de- 
pupil’s composition, under 
the title, “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most.” 

The response by children all over the 
nation was overwhelming. Approxi- 
mately 12,000 letters were submitted by 
pupils from grades two to 12. 

The teacher traits mentioned most of- 
ten by the young people, in the order of 
their frequency were these: 

[1 | Cooperative, democratic attitude— 
Said a young child: “Miss X’s class is 
just like one big happy family; I am not 
afraid of school any more.” An older 
child: “She approaches us as if she con- 
siders us intelligent.” Still another: “Not 
only did she teach me the Three R’s, but 
she equipped me with the ability of 
appreciating freedom and democracy 
and practicing tolerance, 
which will be the only prevention of fu- 
ture wars when practiced by all the peo- 
ple of the world.” 


American 


[2] and [3] Kindliness and considera- 
tion for the individual; patience—‘She is 
so kind,” said a youngster, “and she 
doesn’t make a monkey out of you be- 
fore everybody.” Another: “She is a 
teacher that makes a fellow want to get 
up early and go to school and not play 
sick. If a fellow has a teacher like that, 
he can stand on his own feet.” 

A highschool student put it this way: 
“She takes a great deal of interest in 
each child, his triumphs, his failures, his 
joys, and his sorrows.” 

[4| Wide variety of interest—One 
child described his teacher as “using 
other books than textbooks, and taking 
us on trips.” 

An older, perceptive child paid trib- 
ute to her teacher: “Not only is Miss X 
a good teacher; she is that rare person, 
a well-rounded individual, with many 
facets to her personality. Her skill in 
athletics has endeared her to all her pu- 
pils. Poetry must be second nature to 
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her. A stumbling and forgetful student 


is rescued by her nimble memory.” 


5| General appearance and pleasing 
manner—‘She is kind and courteous, 
and she smiles so much that I want to 
please her.” “She is always dressed neatly 
and attractively and she sets an example 
for us.” “She never looks nor acts sleepy. 
There is a vitality about her that trans- 
fers to us.” 

|6| Fairness and impartiality—One 
child wrote gratefully: “She treats us all 
the same. She likes every one of us. You 
can tell it not by what she says but by 
what she does.” Others said approvingly: 
“She gives you what you deserve” and 
“She understands children and _ likes 
them. She lets us feel we are something 
worth teaching.” 

[7| Sense of humor — Expressions 
ranged from “We work hard but we 
have fun too” to “I think Miss X likes to 
teach; she makes everyone laugh some- 
time during the day.” “She had a fund 
of jokes,” said another, “and was willing 
to have us add to her collection. She en- 
couraged us to laugh with each other, 
never at each other.” 

[8] Good disposition and consistent 
behavior—Among_ observations were 
these: “She is always the same.” “She 
has a smiling face, a kind manner, and 
a pleasing voice. She is a humanbeing 
and not a nagging, driving bunch of 
nerves.” “I’m sure she must have a tem- 
per, as most people do, but I have never 
seen an example of it.” 

[9| Interest in pupil's problems—-An 
eight-year-old boy: “It was not easy for 
me at school. My classmates did not like 
me as I was slow and sometimes tried 
to attract attention, thus upsetting every- 
thing. Miss X has been kind and patient 
with me. She has explained over and 
over again why we do this or that. She 
has helped me to win the love of the 
other children.” 

Another pupil discussed at length how 
a teacher showed him and other students 
the falsity of prevalent attitudes toward 
racial groups which had resulted in 
their feeling that certain students were 
inferior. This teacher had said that “if 
you hurt a person, the blood is the same 
color and the pain is the same.” 


A number of pupils told of their ap- 
preciation for help in overcoming phys- 
ical defects or difficulties. Thus, a nine- 
year old, whose tendency to stutter had 
been a source of embarrassment, wrote: 
“I shall never forget her because she has 
helped me over a period of selfconscious- 
ness, and my improvement is due to her 
making me feel at ease.” 

[10] Flexibility—This was cited by pu- 
pils who wrote: “She uses different ways 
to teach you to read,” and “When she 
found she was wrong she said so, and 
tried something else.” “He lets us find 
out about many things. He helped us 
but we helped him too. That’s why I 
like science.” 

[11] Use of recognition and praise— 
“She made me know I could do the 
work.” One boy told of the encourage- 
ment all the pupils received: “School 
was just school until fourth grade, but 
now it is so interesting I don’t want to 
miss a day. You would have to know 
Miss X to get what I mean. You just 
want to do your best for her, because 
she is so good to all of us.” 

[12] Unusual proficiency in teaching 
a particular subject—One young girl 
wrote: “Miss X didn’t teach me to read 
—it was just like magic. Suddenly I 
could read out of my reader. She taught 
me to read and I didn’t know it.” 

Another pupil stated: “When I first 
entered the eighth grade, I had a dis- 
like for science and could never digest it 
at all nor understand it. When Miss X 
started teaching it to me, I liked the way 
she did it. It wasn’t just memorizing 
stuff without knowing what it meant. 
She made me remember certain fine 
points and gave me a better understand- 
ing of it all.” 

The above reactions—typical of the 
thousands made 





show the significance 
of a mental hygiene approach in the 
classroom, In fact, this emphasis is the 
outstanding feature of the letters. 

These boys and girls appear to be 
grateful’to the school in proportion to 
the degree that it offers security, individ- 
ual success, shared experience, and op- 
portunities for personal and social ad- 
justments. And these are precisely the 
factors which promote good learning. 
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Twenty-Seventh 
ie - Observance . 





HE schools are yours, Mr. 
American 


and Mrs. 
Citizen. They are at- 


tended by children. 


your They reach 
millions of men and women. They are 
paid for by your dollars. You place the 
responsibility for their administration in 
the hands of boards of education. These 
boards establish policies and have charge 
of expenditures. Under their direction 


and upon 


your authorization  school- 


houses are built and equipped. You 
empower these officials to employ teach- 
ers under the legal arrangements and 
with the qualifications prescribed by 
your lawmakers and school authorities. 
The schools are the expression of the 
American tradition of free schools for 
free people. Their effectiveness, now 
and in the future, depends upon how 
well yow translate their basic purposes 


into reality for all the children. 


Topic for Sunday, November 9 
SECURING THE PEACE 

The making of peace is a long and 
difficult process. Peace does not rise au- 
tomatically out of the ashes of war. It 
has to be won and there are no shortcuts. 
The atomic discovery makes peace and 
survival synonymous. The United Na- 
tions is developing the machinery thru 
which nations may settle their conflicts 
without war. Future world peace hangs 
upon our ability to control atomic power 
and to assume larger international re- 
sponsibilities. Improved human_ rela- 
tions; use of the power and speed of 
this age for the benefit of mankind; 
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Che schools are yours 


THE THEME FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 9-15, CALLS FOR PLANNING NOW 


THIS article by AcNrs SAMUELSON, assistant editor of THE JouRNAL, 


is an adaptation of Personal Growth Leaflet 58. This PGL is available 


from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 


west, Washington 6, D. C. | Leaflets sell for one cent each, with no 


orders for less than 25¢. 


Cash should accompany orders for $1 or less.| 





conquest of ignorance, prejudice, disease, 
and inequalities; and the will to work 
as hard to win the battles of peace as 
those of war are essentials in making the 
victory secure. To develop leaders equal 
to these tasks is the work of home, 
school, and church. 


Topic for Monday, November 10 
MEETING THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 
Uncorrected inequalities for millions, 

aggravated by the effects of war upon 
public schools, have caused conditions 
which call for bold action. Ten million 
adults have less than five years of school- 
ing, five million children are not in 
and draft rejections for educa- 
totaled The 
loss of teachers from the schools and stu- 
dents from teachers colleges, 


school, 
tional deficiency 676,000. 
influx of 
unqualified personnel, heavy teaching 
loads, overcrowded classrooms, and low 
salaries are urgent problems. Radio and 
press publicity, amendments 
voted in November elections, 


school 
local ef- 
forts, and state legislative programs in- 
This 
crisis can be met in all places if responsi- 
bility for the financial support of public 


dicate growing public concern. 


schools is shared by local, state, and fed- 
eral government. 


Topic for Tuesday, November 11 
BUILDING AMERICA’S FUTURE 
The strength of our republic is in its 
citizens. They develop the natural re- 
make the scientific and indus- 
trial advances, fight the battles of war 


sources, 


and peace, and achieve social gains. 


Only thru them can we preserve our per 


sonal rights, political liberties, and rep- 


resentative institutions. A foundation 
of well-educated people is indispe nsable 
in building America’s future. Develop 
our human resources and we can solve 
our problems. We can have citizens who 
appreciate our great heritage of freedom, 
understand and meet current issues in- 
telligently. We can correct conditions 
adult 
child 
labor, juvenile delinquency, health and 
educational should 


equip our public schools in terms of 


which weaken our national life: 
illiteracy, children not in school, 
deficiencies. We 


their civic responsibilit ies. 


Topic for Wednesday, November 12 

STRENGTHENING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

The crisis in education deepens with 
the continued loss of teachers from the 
classrooms and students from teachers 
colleges. Between 1941 and 1945 the 
schools lost 350,000 qualified teachers. 
The number of teaching positions has 
been reduced from 921,000 in 1940-41 to 
865,000 in 1946-47; about 
held by 


and thousands of positions are unfilled. 


IIO,000 DOS! 
tions are emergency teachers 


In 1946, a study of 14 states showed only 
3757 students preparing for elementary 
teaching and 4954 for highschool teach- 
ing as compared with 10,182 and 9327 
respectively in 1941. Recent salary in 
creases have not met living costs or com 
petition in other fields. The payment of 


adequate salaries is essential in relieving 
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Topic for Thursday, November 13 
SUPPORTING ADEQUATE EDUCATION 


() SKS ng 
} 

our C In 
; it? Is 

1 , 
\ l ( LILLLI tS 
r\ id ss lary 
he 1 is abe [5°/ of r na- 
Core Britain id the 

\ r | S 1 r¢ itively larget 1) 
por national incomes. Dur- 
1 anv one year trom 1929 to 1943, the 
\meri le spent more for liquor 
nm o-4 ma ) ™ eo mm. 
1e, obacco and beauty aids com 
bined, than for schools. Our nation can 
+ ’ 5 | 7 } 
fford good scho and should double 
he iC is now spending on edu- 
cation. Money invested in education 

; i 
builds racter, develops skills, and in- 
creases the power to earn and consume. 
S hools | the < undation tor the im- 
+ > ] 2 ole o 
provement of home, church, agriculture, 


industry, business, and government. 


' Topic for Friday, November 14 
ENRICHING HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


The generation of men and women 


1 1 


termine the character of to- 
morrow’s world is growing up in the 
1 schools of today. In the 


, 
; ) 


° 1 a } 
ommunities in which these children 
] > ] | ] 
other influences which also 


affect their development. By enriching 


i ee : 

home and community life for them we 

re he Ip ng to build a better world. We 

should strive to remove every cause 

which ens the home or creates 
1] 


problems for children. For everv 100 


“es : 1: 
marriage 1 1945 there were 21 divorces. 
‘ ’ | 1 
Delingu y could be greatly reduced 
. | ] ] Y 
if schools were adequately _ staffed, 


equipped, and coordinated with other 
agencies. Arouse group 
action with regard to housing, libraries, 
mination of moral hazards 


, . ’ , 
vion, educational services to 


young chia 


ren, youth-serving organiza- 


tions, 


Tepic for Saturday, November 15 
PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Health and safety are basic elements 
of the school program. In 1944, ten mil- 
lion boys and girls had defective vision; 
two million, impaired hearing; seventy 
thousand, spastic 


conditions: several 
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I we act now—and act fogether—we shall 


win ali thet the wor was worth fighting 
for—a chance to build, thru a truly edu- 
cated citizenry, the only kind of world that 
can make possible a lasting and fruitful 
peace for all mankind. We ask of you a 
more militant leadership, clearer blue- 
prints, stronger and bolder direction. 


—Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 








tuberculosis: and 


three out of four, dental needs. Good 


hundred thousand, 
health programs now reaching at most 
one inive pupils should be provided all 
children. In 1945, 
totaled approximately eleven 
every hour. Motor vehicles caused 28,600 


civilian accidents 


Qg0,000, 


of these. In spite of increased hazards, 
safety education hel; ed to reduce acci- 
dental deaths of school children from 
10,000 in 1918 to 6700 in 1945. Driver in- 
struction in highschools should improve 
the record of 16-year-old drivers whose 
fatality rate on a mileage basis is nine 
times worse than that of 45-50-year-old 
drivers. 


Ten Questions for Discussion 


[1] What changes are needed in your 
state laws relating to children? 

[2] Why should the schools teach 
about UN and UNESCO? 





| 3| Do your school conditions encour- 
age good instruction? 





4| What can be done to attract and 


hold qualified teachers in the schools? 





[5| Why should the federal govern- 
ment participate in the support of public 


schools? 


6| What is being done to meet the 
school emergency in your state? 


[7] What can schools do to enrich 
home and community life? 





Q | 





[S| What is the four-point program 
of the National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers? its stand on teachers salaries? 


|g| What are the essentials of a good 
school safety program? 


[10] What are the essentials of a good 
school health program? 
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pint Our Affiliated Local Associations 


Detroit Teachers Association Holds Golden Jubilee 


DOROTHEA M. ENGEL 


Treasurer 


Detroit Teachers Association 


rs. Peart WaNAMAKER, president of 
M the National Education Association, 
brought greetings to the Detroit Teachers 
Association at its Golden Jubilee Lunch 


The luncheon 
marked the climax of 50 years of achieve- 


eon, February 15, 1947. 


ment by the association. 

Prominent local civic leaders discussed 
the topic, “How Can Education More 
Adequately Meet Today’s Needs?” Mrs. 
Wanamaker also participated in this sym- 
posium, which was led by George Cushing, 
news editor of Radio Station WJR. Anne 
Campbell, the Detroit News poet, read her 
own poem dedicated to the association in 
honor of the event. A mixed chorus por- 
trayed in costume 50 years of progress. 

The 


organized in 1897 by the 740 public-school 


Detroit Teachers Association. was 


teachers of the city. It has grown steadily 
until it numbers over 6000, Membership 
includes teachers and administrators from 
the kindergarten thru Wayne, Detroit's 
municipal university. 

Membership has been expanded within 
recent years to include groups other than 
ontract teachers. One very active group is 
the Annuitant Division, composed of over 
have retired 
irom teaching. This group is very active, 


700 former members who 
working to secure exemption of teachers 
pensions from federal income tax. This 
division carries a fine hospitalization and 
accident group insurance. 

Another very progressive group is the 
Substitute Chapter, which was organized 
at the request of its own members and in- 
cludes both emergency and regular sub- 
stitutes. Regular substitutes, eligible for 
placement as contract teachers, may en- 
joy benefits of the association’s insurance. 

The most recent DTA-sponsored group 
is the Wayne Chapter of Future Teachers 
of America. Members believe that a public- 
relations department aimed at recruiting 
teachers would aid in relieving the teacher 
shortage in Michigan. Members are em- 
phasizing the importance of maintaining 
professional attitudes and a_ professional 
code of ethics. 


The Detroit Teachers Association also 
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The Detroit Teachers Association’s 1946-47 
salary campaign resulted in outstanding suc- 
cess. On March 21, according to the Detroit 
News, the City Council authorized pay raises 
for September 1947 ranging from $681 and 
$896 in minimum salaries to $845 and $870 
in maximum salaries. For teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees the salary range on the 
new schedule will be from $2775 to $4375; 
with master’s degrees, from $2900 to $4500. 





offers an associate membership to teachers 
in the metropolitan area whereby they may 
enjoy participation in the association’s pro- 
fessional activities and insurance plan. 
The Detroit Teachers Association §re- 
cently affliated with the Inter-Professional 
Council. The council is an outgrowth of 
the activity of the Detroit Bar Association, 
aimed to develop closer relationship be- 
tween the professions and to encourage 
friendly and constructive discussions for 
mutual The 


groups represented are doctors, lawyers, 


help and_ public service. 
teachers, architects, accountants, and en- 
gineers. 

The Detroit Teachers Association is a 
professional organization that has actively 
worked for salary increases for teachers 
since 1906. In 1920-21, the association was 
a strong force in securing the highest salary 
increase in the history of Detroit schools. 

Other achievements are the development 
of group insurance in 1924, the winning 
of the continuing contract, support of the 
Detroit Teachers Credit Union, and a 
retirement study in 1936. Its public-rela 
tions program has always been aimed at 
acquainting the public with the needs of 
the schools of Detroit. 

The association and the Detroit public 
schools have been local sponsors of Ameri- 
can Education Week for 18 years. 

Service to members has been augmented 
by the formation of an Equity Council 





President Pearl Wanamaker of the 


NEA watches Mrs. Mary Schulz as 
she cuts the fiftieth anniversity birth- 
day cake. Congratulations to the De 
troit Teachers Association on the cele- 
bration of this milestone in its service. 


which has established a record of service 
by solving, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, the teacher problems submitted to 
it. Its personnel consists of representatives 
of all groups: classroom teachers, depart- 
ment heads, assistant principals, and prin- 
cipals. It undertakes to advise members in 
difficulties and to defend them against 
discrimination. 

The 
things that friends do for one another: 


sends get-well and sympathy cards, makes 


Service Committee does many 


calls, and has even built up a blood bank. 

The association is proud of its part in 
the successful campaign for diversion of 
the Michigan sales tax whereby additional 
_revenues are made available for education. 
The passage of this amendment makes 
available for Detroit's schools about $1 ) 
000,000 a year. Current legislation pertain 
ing to sabbatical leave should result in 


legalizing part-pay leave for teachers. 





TO OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS — 


Has your croup during 1946-47 achieved, by professional methods, a sub- 
stantial salary increase for teachers? Has it chalked up other accomplish- 
ments in teacher welfare? In public relations? In improving the everyday 
job of teaching? Has it gone forward with the Victory Action Program? 
If you feel that your organization has a story that would be useful to 
others, please notify Tut JouRNAL staff immediately. 
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WISCONSIN 


RTAGE 7s increasing, espe- 
Last year 2468 one- 
were issued to teachers who 


year pel ILS 


. 1 bs - 
eet regular license requirements, 


[he number in 1940 47 will be larger. 


| ately 3000 of these are for 
ing in rural and state graded or small 
schools in suburban 


- | 
village schools or 


areas; 100 are in city elementary and too 
in highschools. The greatest shortage in 
the latter held is in home economics, com- 
mercial, and physical education. 

of the one- 
room schools are taught by permit teachers. 
In two 


During this school year 42° 


rural 
teacher is teaching on a permit. Data on 
the number of prospective teachers indicate 


count 1es every one-room 


that the situation will be worse next year. 
Of the 1100 new rural teachers needed, 
only 400 wid] be graduated from rural de- 
partments of teachers colleges and county 
normals. 

Rural salaries have advanced, but the 
low original salaries cause the basic prob- 
lem. 


FLORIDA a 


Tue rEporT, Education and Florida’s 
Future, charts the course for the develop- 
ment of a greatly improved educational 
program and a better state. It is based 
upon comprehensive studies made by the 
Citizen’s Committee on Education for the 
past several years. 

Definite recommendations point the 
steps ahead in important directions. They 
pertain to organization, personnel, pro- 
gram, transportation, instruction, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, vocational and 
adult education, county and state adminis- 
tration, exceptional children and _ special 
services, and related agencies, 

Here are a few examples which show 
the specifics of the report. An organization 
of education is called for which will facili- 
tate the development of good schools. To 
that end the county board of education is 
reorganized and empowered with policy- 
making functions and the authority to 
appoint a qualified county superintendent. 

The state department of education is ex- 
panded. A new state board of education 
appoints qualified members to serve as 
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superintendent of public instruction and 
chancellor of higher education. 


A minimum foundation 


education includes instruction, transporta- 


program ol 


tion, current expenses other than instruc- 


tional and 


salaries and transportation, 
capital outlay. 

The personnel recommendations recog- 
nize the need of prestige for teaching, im- 
proved salary schedules, continuing con- 
tracts, retirement and sick-leave provisions, 
higher qualifications for county superin- 
tendents, and professional appointment 
procedures. 

The instructional program does not over- 
look the importance of education for excep- 
tional children, vocational and adult edu- 
cation, and such special services as guid- 
ance and health. 

The relation of the school to community 
agencies serving children and youth is set 
forth in eight recommendations involving 
health, recreation, library, work opportu- 


nities, and character development, 


TENNESSEE 


CoMEs THE DAWN for Tennessee’s chil- 
dren. 

We had hit the bottom. Fifty thousand 
teachers had paraded thru our 20,000 
teaching positions in five years. Training 
standards for teachers had been abandoned; 
still, dozens of classrooms were “teacher- 
less.” Our colleges were overflowing; still, 
teacher-training classes were practically 
empty. 

We watched, helplessly, while teachers 
by the thousands left us. We watched, 
futilely, for capable young people to take 
their places. Teacher morale had reached 
an all-time low. 

Then the sheer tragedy of the situation 
struck Tennessee like a bolt of lightning. 
Tennessee’s children were being sacrificed 
because we would not pay our teachers 
a living wage. 

The TEA swung into action. It organ- 
ized a campaign to take the true facts to 
the people. Local education associations 
spread the gospel. The PTA, American 
Legion, Farm Bureau, and a dozen other 
state organizations joined in the crusade. 
A thousand local organizations did like- 
wise. 

Newspapers for months were filled with 
editorials, news stories, and cartoons. Radio 
stations gave generously of their time. 
Preachers preached, politicians promised, 


a 


SO > \ a om r ors, 
Pw rm U7, 


and the public agreed that the 1947 legis- 
lature must enact into law our three-point 
program: |1] a $300-per-year salary in- 
crease for all teachers, [2] a nine-month 
elementary-school term, and | 3] sick-leave 
pay for teachers. The program would cost 
$7,250,000 of new state money. 

A governor with vision, courage, a love 
for children, and a genuine concern for 
the future of Tennessee said our program 
would not do the job. So he set the state 
department of education to work finding 
out what would be needed. 

For two years the department staff mem- 
bers worked like beavers. They put the 
microscope and measuring stick to every 
phase of our public-school system. They 
wound up with a plan which went far be- 
yond our three-point program. The cost 
to the state would be $14,250,000 of new 
state money. The governor said, “This is 
my program.” 

To Capitol Hill in January came a legis- 
lature with but one thought in mind: to 
save schools. The governor 
told them a 2¢ sales tax must be passed 
to provide the $20,000,000 of new money 
needed for schools and other state func- 
tions. A similar proposal had been de- 
feated in 1935. Politicians, organizations, 
and newspapers that had fought the meas- 
ure in 1935 swallowed their distaste for a 
sales tax. 


, 
Ten nessee § 


The governor’s bill passed. It earmarked 
70°, of the first $20,000,000 for state school 
purposes and 70°% of the remainder for 
local school purposes. The total for schools 
would probably reach $16,000,000. In one 
fell swoop the governor and legislature had 
almost doubled the state’s public-school 
expenditures! 

Truly, a new day is in the dawning for 
education in Tennessee! Our children, at 
long last, have been given a “break.”— 
ANDY HOLT, executive secretary, Tennes- 
see Education Association. 


INDIANA 


THE LEGISLATURE passed a bill fixing the 
minimum salary for college graduate 
teachers at $2400, running up to $3600. 
The minimum standard for certification of 
regular teachers in Indiana is college 
graduation. The necessary funds are also 
insured. It is estimated that state funds 
will provide about 85°/, of the cost of the 
minimum-salary schedule. 
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NEA Representative Assembly 


For highlights of the Representative 
Assembly to be held at Cincinnati, July 
7-11, see page 372 of this JourNAL. 


NEA Membership Continues To Climb 
total NEA 


membership was. 375,949, a new all-time 


ON MARCH 31, 1947 the 
high, 34,976 more than on May 31, 1946. 
Thirteen states are already on the 1947 Vic- 
tory Honor Roll and 20 are within easy 
striking distance. The net increase for 
1946-47 will probably be between 40 and 
so thousand and this will mean more than 
120,000 new members enlisted during the 
current year. 

All members who enrol after May 1 may 
upon request have their dues credited to 
the advance year, 1947-48. They will re- 
ceive the May Journat free and all issues 
during the next school year. They will also 
be included in the official membership 
count made on May 31, 1947. 


Conference on Citizenship 


Art THE close of the farst National Con- 
Philadelphia 


last May, the delegates unanimously re- 


ference on Citizenship in 


quested the NEA to call a second confer- 
ence in 1947. Such a meeting has been 
arranged to take place in Boston, May 
8-10, 1947. 

General sessions will be held in Faneuil 
Hall and on the Harvard University cam- 
pus. Work groups will meet in special 
Hotel Statler. 
150 national organizations have 


conference rooms at the 
About 
been invited to send delegates. 

The National 


sponsors the Citizenship Conference as a 


Education Association 
contribution to national welfare and unity. 
The NEA Citizenship Committee is in 
charge of the planning and organization 
of the conference. 


Institute of Organization Leadership 


Tuose who wish to prepare themselves 
for leadership in professional work will be 
interested in the NEA Institute of Organi- 
zation Leadership, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 28-August 22, under the 
auspices of The 
Four hours of college credit may be earned 
thru the Institute, sponsored by the NEA. 

Since membership is limited, those in- 


American University. 


terested should write immediately to the 
editor of the NEA Journat, asking for an 
application blank. 
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A NEW chapter in the history of professional unification and advance 
was begun when, at the NEA Representative 
1946, delegates of state and local associations adopted the Victor) 


i 


{ssembly at Buffalo in 
1 tion 


Program. Goals of the Program appeared in the September 1946 JouRNAL, 





NEA Travel Service 


For information on NEA summer tours 
—to Mexico, the West Indies, New Eng- 
land, and Canada—see THe Journat for 
April 1947, pages 282-83. 

We call to the attention of those who 
will be at Cincinnati the fact that a special 
post-convention tour of the New England 
states and Canada, conducted by the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, will leave 
July 12 from Cleveland. Other tours leav- 
ing the week following the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be for Mexico from 





NEA DUES 


Regular—including full 
privileges and a year’s subscription 


to THE JoURNAL $3 


active 


Special 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
JourNaL, the Research Bulletin, and 
the annual Volume of Addresses and 


Proce edings $5 


including full active privi- 


Life—full privileges for life, includ- 
ing THe Journar, the Research Bul- 
letin, and the annual Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings $100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 





San Antonio [July 14] and for the West 
Indies from Miami | July 19]. Folders are 
available from Travel Service. 


A Key to Better Education 


A GUIDE to schoo! district reorganiza 
tion, entitled 4 Key to Better Education, 
based on the report of the National Com 
mission on School District Reorganization 
la joint commission of the Dé partment ol 
Rural Education and the Rural Education 
project of the University of Chicago |, sets 
up a program of action for obtaining de 
sirable school-district reorganization. 

This guide has been distributed free to 
governors, state and county superintend 
ents of schools, state association secretaric Ss, 
officers of farm organizations, members of 
the NEA Department of Rural Education. 


15¢ to others. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 


copies, 10 10-99 copies, 25 * JOO oN 
more, 33 1/3/o- Orders which amount to 


$1 or less must be accompanied by cash 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Department of Rural Education 


this NEA department 


| tion of Supervisors, 
( gia, Athens: | 

( , superintendent of 

. East Baton Rouge Parish, Baton 

Rouge, La.: Members of the Executive 

( mitt Melda Chambré helping 

tear Hunterdon County, Flemington, 

N. J.: Walter Reusser, head, Department 

of | tional Administration, University 
Wvoming, Laramie. 

Ofhcers of the Division of County Super- 

te s of this department: President— 

Clarence Pound, superintendent, Vigo 

Count Schools, Terre Haute, Ind.; V/ce- 


Ruth Williams, superintendent, 


Catoosa County Schools, Ringgold, Ga. 
() ers of the Division ot School Trans- 
portation of this department: Pres:dent— 


Paul B. N rris, director of transportation, 
State Department ot 


t Public Instruction, 
| yes Moines, lowa: Vicepreside nr Wil- 
liam G. Eckles, director of transportation, 


State Department ot Education, Jackson, 


Miss.: Executive secretary—Earl| Welshi- 

mer, supervisor of transportation, State 

Depa t ¢ Education, Columbus, 

Ohio: Members of the Executive Commit- 

Tillman Peterson, transportation su- 

pervisor, Office of the State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash.; 

B. H. Bell supervisor of transporta- 

> tion, State Department of Education, 
\| anYV, N. y 

Deans of Women 

More than 600 deans of women and ad- 

isers of girls attended the convention of 

: the National Association of Deans of 

Women in Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31. 


General theme of the program was “De- 


loping the Human Resources of De- 


Laboratory in Group Development 


Tue NEA Division of Adult Education 
Services 1S 


( 


sponsoring jointly with the Re- 

search Center for Group Dynamics at 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology a 

training workshop at the Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, June 16—-July 4. 
y 4 

The 


methods of leadership training, inservice 


workshop will be devoted to 


training, and conference planning. Key 
leaders in education, social service, govern- 
ment, labor, and management will partici- 
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research staff will 


pate. A 


dynamics ot group action and the effect of 


study the 


. 1 1 
individual factors on the group process 


and the effect of the group process in 
bringing about individual change. 
Columbia University; the Universities 
of Calitornia, Maine, Illinois, and Michi 
gan; and Springfield College have been 


invited to serve as cosponsors. 


Conference on Elementary Education 
NEA Representative 
Assembly, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals will hold its Ninth An- 
nual Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, July 14-25, at Ohio State. University, 
Columbus. 


FoLLowinc the 


The conference will center around the 
theme of “Improving the 
Schools.” Donald P. Cottrell, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, and Laura Zirbes, both 
of Ohio State University, are planning a 


Elementary 


program rich in educational practices and 
social and recreational opportunities. 
Three quarter hours | two semester hours | 
credit may be secured. 

The topics which have been planned to 
date include: Language arts in the elemen- 
tary school; social studies in the elementary 
school; child development; human rela- 
tions; arithmetic in the elementary school; 
elementary-school science; inservice im- 
provement from the standpoint of the 
principal; *elementary-school art. 

Full details may be obtained from Eva 
G. Pinkston, executive secretary, DESP, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Classroom Teacher Conference 

Tue conference sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, to be 
held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
July 14-25, will have as its theme “Build, 
and “Build- 
ing Strong and Active Local Associations.” 
Two semester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit will be offered. 


ing Finer Human Relations” 


Morning seminar sessions will include 
the following topics: What can classroom 
teachers do to improve our schools thru 
democratic relationships between adminis- 
trators and teachers? Between teachers? 
Between teachers and pupils? Between 
parents and teachers? Between teachers 
and the public? What can classroom teach- 
ers do to improve our schools by demo- 
cratic participation in local, state, and na- 
tional governmental affairs? 

Afternoon general discussions will in 


clude the following topics: The organiza- 
NEA; the program of the 
NEA; the function of a state department 


tion of the 


of classroom teachers: the need for build- 
ing strong local associations; the value in 


planning a program of action for local as 


sociations; the relationship of the local 


association to the state education associa- 
tion and to the NEA. 

For additional Write to 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of the 
department, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


information, 


Economic Roads for American 
Democracy 


Tuis is the title of a book, unique in 
style and organization, which comes at a 
study of social and economic principles by 
raising a realistic question: Which of the 
many basic proposals defended by various 
groups shall our country adopt? Five GI’s, 
discussing what they want when they re 
turn to civilian life, get into an argument. 
Each represents one major school of social- 
economic policy. Each states his case in the 
language of the man on the street; he is 
followed by a scholarly chapter backing 
up his case. 

This volume, developed by William Van 
Til for the Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, was published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 250 pages. $1.80 list 
price; 25°. discount for educators. Order 
from McGraw-Hill or Consumer Educa 
tion Study, NEA headquarters. 


Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
Tue March bulletin of this NEA de 
partment is a comprehensive report on 
The Imperative Needs of Youth, based on 
the Educational Policies Commission vol 
ume, Education for All American Youth. 
The May bulletin is devoted to camping 
and outdoor education, as announced on 

page 367 of this JourNAL. 
Available thru the NASSP, NEA head- 


quarters, for $1 per copy. 
1947 Rural Yearbook 


The title of the 1947 yearbook of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education is 
On-the-Job Education in Rural Commu- 
nities. The volume considers the need for 
on-the-job training in the vocational fields 
and on-the-job education of leaders to 
serve rural areas, and presents in some de- 
tail programs of both types. Free to de- 
partment members; 75¢ to others. 
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Ceachers 
Question Rov 


Student Exchange of 
Correspondence 
M, pupils wish to write to chil 
dren 


and in foreign lands. 


in other parts of this country 
Where can we 
secure the names of those to whom 
they may write? 

The Junior Red Cross, Washing 
ton, D. C., handles group corre- 
spondence with children in other 
lands. For individual names, 
to Edna Macdonough, 
International 
League, 41 Mt. 
Mass. 

Write also to the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, US Office of 
Education, W ashington = Te 


write 

executive 
Friendship 
Vernon St., 


secretary, 


Boston, 


Closing-Day Program 
Please suggest things my) 
sixth grade could work out for our 
closing-day program, based on the 


some 


community. 

You might have your pupils work 
out a program based on community 
appreciation, wherein they could 
help othe rs to understand what liv- 
ing in one’s own community means 
in terms of privileges, protection, 
and responsibilities. Parents, minis- 
ters, teachers, 
community 
could be 


hremen, 
workers of every 
recognized. 


policemen, 
kind 
Perhaps you 
could bring in some of the things 
that would i improve the community. 
Such a program might give some 
children a completely new 
values. 


sense of 


Another suggestion might center 
around what they could do in the 
community during the 
months. 


summer 


Teaching Research Methods 


How can efficient research meth- 
ods be developed in highschool pu 
pils who have very meager back- 
grounds for such work? 

Teach your pupils to watch for 
indications of research in their text 
books, in newspapers and magazines, 
or in any other source of informa 
tion. Have them 


collect different 


points of view on a given subject and 


then compare their findings. Kindle 
their interest in research, give them 
some idea of its value, help them to 
utilize the materials around them so 
that research 
to them, 


becomes meaningful 


and watch them grow in 


the power to do it. 
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Getting Ready for School 


Last year we i on a bulletin en 


titled Forward with Friends 1 » hel; ) par 
ents prepare Set previa for dea first 
school experiences. 

The bulletin was introduced to parents 


Each 


section was read and discussed and the 


at special teas held in the spring. 
mothers went home secure in the know] 
edge that they would be able to prepare 
their children to make the social and emo 
tional 


adjustments so important to the 


proper beginning of a happy and success 
ful school career. 
The bulletin contained answers to ques- 


tions regarding registration, length of 
school day, attendance rules, support of the 
kindergartens, the 


school program, pre- 


school health examination, objectives of 
the school, suggestions for helping the 
child adjust easily, what would happen the 
first day, an enrolment card to be filled out 
at home, and a personal inventory card 
for the child. 


Among the many good results of this 
procedure are more teacher time for the 
education program due to greater inde- 
pendence on the part of the children, bet- 
ter daily attendance, fewer cases of baby 
talk, greater social and emotional stability 
among the children, easier classroom ad 
justments due to habits of courtesy taught 
by the parents, better health habits among 
the children, and increased interest in the 
school on the part of the 


BISHOP, supe 


parents.——-KAY 
Garvey School District, 


rvisor, 


Garvey, California. 
/ 


Toward World Understanding 


Ix ocr Bryn Mawr summer day camp 
we had a World Hour twice a week. Thru 
this period we tried to make far parts of 
the world seem familiar to our girls 


| ages 
eight te 13 





. We wanted the girls to feel 
respect tor customs different from our own, 
to realize that people in distant lands are 
basically like ourseives, to have a friendly 
feeling toward those whom they consid 
ered “foreigners.” 


We ended the series with a pageant in 


which each age group had a part. The 
eight-year-olds sang songs from _ other 
lands, in other languages, and recited 


poems. The nine-year-olds represented the 
primitive peoples still living in far cor 
ners of the earth. 


skirts, 


They wore leis, -_ 


sarongs. They danced and told « 
ways of living in distant parts of the wor] r 


The ten-year-olds were the peoples of 


Europe “from which our land was born.” 


Each told, what she thought 


then per 


impromptu, 


would interest the audience, and 


1} 
formed some typically European dance. 


The eleven yeal olds were [rom Asia, 
“whence all men came.” They talked about 
the old civilizations and ended by saying 
there would never be peace until all 


r 
ple really 


peo 


and honestly wanted to see eye 


to eye and to get together in true brother- 
hood. 

The twelve-year-olds came from Amer- 
ica. They were train conductors, nurses, 
teachers, laborers, business men—all types 


of Americans. They pointed out that this 

country is made up of people from all na 
As they 

child representing that nation joined them 


until the entire 


tions. named each country, the 


group was standing to 
gether. 10d Bless 


New 


They ended by singing . 
America.’ —ec. 


York, N.Y. 


ALISON RAYMOND, 


“Tag! You're It!’’ 


WE HAVE put into operation a plan that 


is helping us solve the problem of keeping 


the campus clean. Our plan was accepted 


by the students and put into operation last 


spring. It began with the selection of one 
or two students from each class who were 
considered best from the point of view of 
scholarship, school spirit, loyalty, good 


conduct, and high ideals. These totalled 


about 5 of the studentbody and were 


therefore known thruout tl ve) as the 


Five Percenters. 
1 ' ’ ° , 

he campus was then divided into 57 
. 1] 1 ; 
small areas of perhaps 30 feet square, and 
each of the Five Percenters willing to 
volunteer his services at the noon hour was 
asked to patrol a designated area and sec 
1 ® P , 
that it v kept free from lun papers 

il] ‘yee a il | 
milk and ice cream cartons, banana skins, 

1 1 P 7 

and other bits of refuse often scatter by 


students. 

If anyone is foolish enough to thi 
down refuse of any kind, the Five Per 
center tot 
It!” The 


over the other’s duty until he « 


iches him and says. “Tag! You're 


person so tagged must then take 


one else tora similar oftense 

A faculty member in the center of the 
campus keeps a record of each one tagged 
and sees to it that he carries out his task. 
Since no one wants to be tagged, students 
are careful to put refuse where it belongs, 
Result: A clean 
HAROLD G. BLACK, 


and not on the ground. 
campus. 


California. 








~ Rk CALIFORNIA Oo 


[he seven women in the eightieth session of Congress 


are all 


Veterans 


NEW MEXICO, D 


active on committees. Mrs. Rogers is chairman of the 
Aftairs Committee. Mrs. Lusk is also a member 
ot this committee. Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Douglas are on the 


aL. Lusk Mary T. Norton Edith N. R« 


NEW JERSEY, DO 


jers Katharine St. George 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Margaret C. Smith 


Rr NEW YORK, R MAINE, R 


Foreign Affairs Committee. Mrs. Smith is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. Mrs. Norton is a member of 
the House Administrative Committee. Mrs. St. George is 
on the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


ADAMS, BLACKSTONE, CHASE, AND HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 





Chairman Named—Senator George D. 
Aiken |R-Vt.] has been named chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which is studying and re- 
porting on all school bills. Other members 
ot the subcommittee are: Senators H. Alex- 
ander Smith [R-N.J.], Forrest C. Donnell 
| R-Mo.], Irving M. Ives | R-N.Y.], Elbert 
D. Thomas [D-Utah], Lister Hill [D- 
Ala.], and Allen J. Ellender {D-La.]. 


Census for Mid-1946—The popula- 
tion of the United States including armed 
forces overseas was 141,229,000 on July 

1946, according to estimates released by 
the Bureau of the Census. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 9,600,000 since 
the 1940 census, as compared with an in- 
crease of less than 8,900,000 in the whole 
ten-year period before April 1, 1940. 


Major Crimes in 1946 Highest An- 
nual Total—The Department of Justice 
announces that, according to Director J. 
Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, a total of 1,685,203 major 
crimes was committed in the United States 
last year, the highest annual total recorded 
in the past decade. Mr. Hoover pointed out 
that the estimated total of major crimes 
does not include many miscellaneous se- 
rious offenses such as embezzlement, fraud, 
arson, receiving stolen property, and carry- 
ing concealed weapons. For this reason, the 
estimates are conservative. 

A major crime was committed in the na- 
tion on the average of once every 18.7 sec- 
onds in 1946. During the average day 36 
persons were slain, 33 raped, and 185 oth- 
ers feloniously assaulted. Every day also 
brought reports of 172 robberies, 981 bur- 


394 


glaries, 630 automobile thefts, and 2580 
miscellaneous larcenies. 


Interior Secretary Krug Speaks for 
Hawaiian Statehood—When Secretary 
of the Interior J. A. Krug wound up his 
Pacific inspection tour, which included a 
visit to Hawaii, he called for immediate 
admission of Hawaii to statehood in order 
to provide a full measure of selfgovern- 
ment. 


Accident Poll—According to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the 1946 accident 
toll in the United States rose 4°, over that 
of 1945, with 100,000 deaths, 10,400,000 
injuries, and $5,600,000,000 damage. 


Dividends Up—Publicly reported cash 
dividend payments by US corporations to- 
taled $4,334,700,000 during 1946, 12°/ 
more than the $3,878,200,000 paid out in 
1945, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Department of the Interior Reports 
on Alaska—During the 80 years of 
United States possession, Alaska has added 
nearly two billion dollars to the national 
wealth and still contains vast unexploited 
resources, according to a report from the 
Department of the Interior. In the prewar 
years, the Territorial fisheries were yield- 
ing about $60,000,000 annually to the na- 
tional income, the mining industries about 
$24,000,000 a year, mostly from gold, and 
the fur trade about $2,250,000. Since the 
purchase of the Territory by the United 
States from Russia in 1867, fur-trapping 
and fishing have contributed about one 
billion dollars and the mineral interests 
slightly under a billion dollars, 


Most Family Bank Rolls Not Bulging 
—The Federal Reserve Board says that US 
families with bulging bankrolls are rare. 
One family out of every four has no sav- 
ings; less than one in five has $2000 and 
up; only one in ten has $3400 or more. 


Atmospheric Temperatures — The 
theory that temperatures remained at 67 
degrees below zero seven miles above the 
earth has been exploded. According to the 
report issued in Washington by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, thermometers in rockets launched at 
White Sands, New Mexico, revealed the 
following temperature zones above the 
earth: 30 to 4o miles, 170 degrees F.; 40 
to 50 miles, 80 below zero; 50 to 75 miles, 
212 degrees above. 


Oil—A special committee on oil re- 
sources, headed by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney [D-Wyo.], reports that the 
continental oil reserves now known would 
not meet requirements in case of a large- 
scale war. 


Court Decision on School Transpor- 
tation—Turn to page 380 for a presenta- 
tion of the five-four decision of the Su- 
preme Court upholding the use of public 
funds for transportation of students to 
church schools. 


Over Six Million Forest Acreage 
Planted in US Since 1946, But—Accord- 
ing to the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, there is a total of 75,000,000 
acres of denuded and poorly stocked forest 
land that will have to be planted very soon 
if it is to grow timber even within the life- 
time of presentday children. 
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Visual Information on the United 
Nations—The 1946 poster is only one of 
a series of visual aids produced by the Vis- 
ual Information Section of the UN Public 
Information Department. Other material 
includes: [1] a series of organizational 
poster charts designed to show the func- 
tions and purposes of the various organs of 
the United Nations; | 2] photo-spreads cov- 
ering the various activities of UN; [3] 
documentary posters, entitled “Documents 
of Freedom,” showing the progressive 
struggle thru the ages for the fundamental 
rights and freedom of man; [4] a multi- 
colored poster showing the various flags of 
the member nations of the United Nations. 

These and other visual aids may be ob- 
tained by writing to the UN Department 
of Public Visual Informa- 
tion Section, Box 1000, New York 1, New 
York. 


Photo-panel exhibits and displays, de- 


Information, 


signed for educational purposes, are in 
constant preparation and are lent out to 
organizations for UN rallies, universities, 
schools, clubs, and other voluntary organi- 
zations. Such displays consist of graphs, 
drawings, photographs, and text and pre- 
sent visually the many aspects of UN 
activities, 


Price Appointed—Byron Price, for- 
mer Associated Press executive who was 
wartime director of the United States Office 
of Censorship, has assumed his duties as 
Assistant Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for Administrative and Financial 
Affairs. Mr. Price was appointed by Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie in February. He 
succeeds John B. Hutson of the US. Mr. 
Price has direct charge over the more than 
2900 employes of the world organization. 
To a large extent, he serves as Mr. Lie’s 
executive officer. 


Disabled Britains To Be Employed— 
According to the Ministry of Labor, at 
least 3°% of the payroll of firms with 20 or 
more employes must be set aside for the 
employment of Britain’s handicapped war 
veterans. 


School for Baptist Preachers To Be 
Opened in Russia—A new school for 
Baptist preachers is to be opened in the 
USSR. Sixty thousand citizens of the So- 
viet became Baptists last summer. Baptist 
churchgoers in the United States sent Rus- 
sian Baptists large shipments of warm 
clothing this past winter for orphan chil- 
dren. Each garment bears a label indicating 
that it comes from US Baptists. 
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India’s Untouchables—A bill is being 
planned in the Congress majority in Mad- 
ras which would impose a fine of $350 or 
imprisonment or both for refusing Un- 
touchables admittance to restaurants and 
access to village wells. 





The United Nations poster for 1946, 
pictured above, is the first of a series 
to be issued yearly by the UN De 

partment of Public Information for 
distribution thruout the world. The 
1946 poster is designed to convey a 
of peace, understanding, 
and unanimity of purpose to all peo 
ples of the world. The very ancient 
emblem—a dove bearing the olive 
branch—is common to both the east 
and the west, and has been used ex- 
tensively in many civilizations to 
symbolize not only peace but also 
renewed life. The poster was de- 
signed by a New York artist, F. C. 
Veit. The poster will appear in 16 
different languages. 


message 


United Nations World—Three mag- 
Free 
World—have merged to form a new publi- 
cation, United Nations World, which be 
gan publication in February 1947. It is 


azines—Asia, Inter-American, and 


edited purely from an international stand- 
point, with little regard for national slants 
or sovereignties.” 

United Nations World starts with a cir- 
culation of 65,000. It is published monthly 
by UN World Inc., 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. $4 a year; single copy, 
35¢- 

Woman Suffrage in Mexico—A\tho 
still barred from national polls, Mexican 







women can now vote and run for office in 
countrywide municipal elections. 


Twenty-Three Countries Busy on 
Atom—While the UN 


fateful problem of world atomic controls, 


labors over the 
a survey shows that 23 nations besides the 
United States are directly involved in 
various atomic activities. At least ten have 
government-sponsored programs of re 
search and development. These include 


Union, Canada, Britain, and 


rank: 


Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, the Nether 


the Soviet 
France in foremost Denmark, 
lands, and New Zealand in more modest 
echelon. 

Then, there are the raw-materials na- 
tions, those which have produced uranium 
and thorium ores, vital to present atomic 
processes, or which indicate their posses 
sion. Aside from former enemy nations, 
these number at least 13—Argentina, Aus 
tralia, Belgium [thru the Congo], Brazil, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, India | more 
Mexico, the 
Philippines, Poland, Portugal, and South 


specifically, Travancore], 
Africa. Only in former enemy countries 
has development of atomic weapons yet 


been outlawed. 


Seven Thousand Words a Day—A\l- 
tho the State Department also is telling 
America’s story to the world thru short- 
wave broadcasts, motion pictures, student 
exchanges, illustrated feature stories, and 
even libraries, its star salesman is the 7000 
word daily news bulletin sent by Morse 
code to 40 US missions abroad for dis- 
tribution to editors, writers, and govern- 
ment leaders. 


British Anthem Keyed to Interna- 
tionalism—Nationalism has bowed to in 
“God Save the 
King.” One stanza of the anthem has been 


ternationalism in Britain’s 


officially changed. 
The old version: 


O Lord our God arise 
Scatter his enemies 
And make them fall 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 
On Thee our hopes we fix 
O save us all. 

The new stanza: 
Nor on this land alone 
But be God's mercies known 
From shore to shore. 
Lord make the nations see 
That men should brothers be, 
And form one family 
The wide world o'er. 
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Book-of-the-Month for May 
UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIANS js a study 
of Soviet life and culture which gives an 
uptodate description of Russian ideas, in- 
stitutic 1 ways of living. 
It is a esome sign that people today 


ire inter interested in world affairs and 
that they are particularly concerned with 
the relations between the USSR and the 
United States—the two most powerful 
nations. There is so much propaganda on 
both side those who seek to promote a 
special point of view that it is good to come 
upon a k that gives an objective back 
ground for the understanding of Russian 
lite tod 

Contributors include 51 eminent Ameri- 
can, British, and Russian scholars. The 
book is “compiled for the intelligent citi- 


zen eager to learn w hi it is really going on 


in the Sor 


iet Union.” The various articles 


are grouped under nine heads as follows: 


Soviet a and goals; The land 
and the | ; How the Russians govern 
themse ‘te The work of the people; Soviet 
science jt medicine; Soviet art, music, 
and literature: Social life in the USSR; 


Education in the Soviet Union; Soviet law 
and justice 
The four articles on education are of 


interest to school people. They 


‘s 
cover the education and care of children, 
the steal system, higher education and 
medical education—the practice of medi 


cine being one of the major professions for 
women as well The full text of 
the Soviet Constitution is included and 
there are other 


as men. 


useful documents and 


17 
tapies. 
One who wishes to understand Russia 


should first read a history of Russia cover- 
ing the long 


the Soviets, 


period before the coming of 
like that of 
rooted in its past. 


for Russian life, 


1] mnie : leep] 
a peo} es, 1S cee} j 


Such a study plus the reading of this book 
will help one to understand what is hap- 
pening today. 

Understanding the Russians, edited by 
Bernhard J. Stern and Samuel Smith, pub- 
lished by Barnes and Noble, Inc., 5th Ave- 
18th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
1947. 246p. $2.75. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journat Staff for each issue. 


suggestions are invited. 


nue at 


Your 
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Book-of-the-Month for June 


PEACE OF MIND by Joshua Loth Liebman 


is a book for these times of tension. It 
deals with the relationship of religion and 
psychology. It is intended to help people 
face the strains and stresses of life with 
greater inner strength and poise. 

The book is penetrating. It deals with 
the effects of fear, love, grief, and the urge 
to succeed, upon human happiness. The 
author emphasizes religion as indispensable 
for peace of mind and states that psychol 
ogy is a real ally of religion. He believes 
that peace of mind can be won thru dis- 
cipline, knowledge, and character. By har- 
nessing religion and psychology he lays 
the basis for thoughtful individual under- 
standing and greater emphasis upon social 
values. 

The author is a rabbi in Temple Israel 
in Boston. He is well known as a radio 
personality and university preacher. 

The publisher is Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. 1946. 205p. $2.50. 


Book-of-the-Month for July 


LIVING BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT SCIENTISTS 


consists of the adventures and discoveries 
of 21 eminent scientists trom Archimedes 
to Einstein. Henry and Dana Lee Thomas 
are the authors. The portraits were drawn 
by Gordon Ross. 

The contributions of these great scien- 
tists have made this world a_ happier, 
healthier, and more efficient place in which 
to live. The pulley, thermometer, telescope, 
disinfection, 


pasteurization, refrigeration, 


radium, insulin, 


inoculation, and greavita- 
tion may seem commonplace today. They 
were unbelievable miracles in their day and 
their inventors were not always appre- 
ciated as public benefactors. ‘ 

The work of these thinkers and doers 
spotlights the universality of science and 
the long path over which it has come. It 
reveals the hardships which pioneers in 
the realm of the human mind have to 
endure. 

Thru the practical applications of. the 
laws of astronomy, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, medicine, biology, and physics which 
these scientists discovered, untold blessings 
have come to mankind, It is for the recip- 
ients to use the inventions of science as 
instruments of upbuilding and not as 


weapons of destruction. 


“3 
Ny 
vi 


core of ages past, th 
and quintessence of their 


“ta, 
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> reason why men lived 
_lives.— AMY LOWELL 


This book is published by the Garden 
City Publishing Co., 
N. Y. 1946. 314p. $1 


Inc., Garden City, 


Book-of-the-Month for August 


CARTELS, CHALLENGE TO A FREE WORLD hy 
Wendell Berge. In a clear, factual, but 
nontechnical presentation easily read by 
the layman, Berge outlines the threat of 
cartels to the welfare of our nation and of 
the world. 

High prices, scarcities, poor quality, re- 
tarded technological advancement—these 
are only some of the results of the cartel, 
latest and most sinister form of the monop- 
oly, charges Wendell Berge. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, enacted at 
a time when trusts or monopolies were 
strangling American commerce, sought to 
maintain the free, market, 
Today we are faced with another form of 
industrial monopoly—the trust magnified 
to an international scale—the cartel. 


competitive 


Cartels divide up market areas between 
members to eliminate competition, agree 
to restrict production and fix prices, pro- 
mote patent contracts which enable them 
to control and limit the use of new inven- 
tions. Such practices result in higher prices 
and profits, in reduced production and em- 
ployment, and lower standards of living. 
The shortage of vital drugs which jeopard- 
ized the lives of American soldiers in fever- 
ridden areas was due to cartel restrictions. 
The aluminum shortage and the rubber 
scarcity during the war must also be laid 
at the door of the cartel. 

The political implications of cartel activ- 
ities are even more serious. How was it 
possible for Germany to emerge as a fully- 
armed aggressor nation when the Versailles 
Treaty 


so thoroly disarmed her? 


Berge 
shows how 


vasion of the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty was facilitated by 
a cartel agreement. Thru the cartel, secret 
US military information was given by the 
US firm to the German firm not only be- 
fore but after Hitler came into power! 
Wendell Berge is well-qualified to write 
on cartel activities. 


As assistant attorney 
general of the US 


and as head of the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice 
he saw the pattern of cartel operations 
clearly revealed and took an active 
in their prosecution. 

The book was published by The Public 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 266p. $3.25. 


part 
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HE following list of outstanding educa- 
\ anae books of 1940 Was compiled by 
the Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The Library 
wishes to express its appreciation to 305 
educational authorities who helped in the 
appraisal of some 300 books. 

A notable feature of the selection was 
the large number of books unknown to 
the voters. This may have been due, in 
part, to the late appearance of many titles, 
and to the narrower distribution of re- 
view copies and circulars resulting from 
difficulties in publishing. In consequence, 
only 42 books were definitely indicated as 
outstanding. These appear as Part I. 

Eighteen other books, altho not widely 
known, were judged useful by most of 
those who examined them, and appear in 
Part II. This division does not necessarily 


indicate rank or worth but, rather, ac- 


quaintance and distribution. 

Books especially suitable for purchase 
by small libraries are starred. A dagger 
indicates that the book is useful as a refer- 


—JULIA L. CERTAIN. 


ence tool. 


PART | 


Principles, Philosophy, 
and Current Trends 


Brameld, Theodore. Minority Problems 
in the Public Schools; a study of adminis- 
trative policies and practices in seven school 
systems | Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion pub. ser. no. 4. Problems of race and 
culture in American education]. 264p. 
Harper. $2.50; $1.50 pa. Objective prob- 
ing into current practices, looking to better 
human relations for individual and com- 
munity. 


Hook, Sidney. Education for Modern 
Man. 237p. Dial. $2.75. Examines con- 
flicting philosophies; analyzes purpose and 
method of democratic education. 


Jones, H. M. Education and World 
Tragedy |The Rushton Lectures]. 178p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. A program 
for broadening training of college profes- 
sors to meet crucial needs. 


*NEA. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Policies for Education in American 
Democracy. 277p. NEA. $1.50. In one 
volume, three previous publications on 


education’s function in America. 
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Starr, Mark. Labor Looks at Education; 
the Inglis lecture for 1946. 51p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $1. Ultimate aims of educa 
tion for all citizens, with wise suggestions 
for clarifying labor’s part. 


Administration, Supervision, and 


Finance 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. School Boards in Action; 


twenty-fourth yearbook. 412p. The associa- 
tion. $2. Handbook for schoolboard mem- 
bers, outlining functions and suggesting 
procedures. 


*Mort, P. R. Principles of School Ad- 
ministration; a synthesis of basic concepts. 
388p. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. Achieving the 
purposes of education thru wise and demo- 
cratic application of social and psycho- 
logical principles. 

*NEA. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Leadership 
through Supervision; 1946 yearbook. 163p. 
NEA. $2. Good supervision, a valuable 


aid to teachers, needs greater support by 
city and state. 


Natl Society for the Study of Education. 
Changing Conceptions in Educational Ad- 
ministration; torty-fitth yearbook, pt. 2. 


233p. Univ. of Chicago. $2.50; $1.75 pa. 


Explains services of state departments, 
organization of local teaching personnel, 
curriculum development, and community 
cooperation as administration's central role 
for carrying forward new concepts and 
practices. 

*Norton, J. K. and Lawler, E. S. Un- 
finished Business in American Education; 
an inventory of public-school expenditures 
in the United States. 65p. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $1. Graphic representa- 
tion of inequalities. 


Psychology and Child Study 


Carmichael, Leonard, ed. Manual of 
Child Psychology. 1068p. Wiley. $6. Re- 
search in advanced psychology of human 
development presented as a series of chap- 
ters by recognized authorities. 


*Gesell, Arnold and Ilg, F. L. The Child 
from Five to Ten. 475p. Harper. $4. This 
companion volume to Infant and Child in 
the Culture of Today will be welcomed by 
parents and teachers. 


*Jersild, A. , = and others. Child De- 
velopment and the. Curriculum. 274p. 


—s9, “i ‘ om, 


Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Bureau 
of Publications. 
search 


92.75. Summarizes re 
child de 


implications for curriculum 


findings in elopment, 
points out 
planning. 


Measurement 
Crawford, A. B. and 


Forecasting College 


Burnham, P. S. 
Achievement; a sut 
vey of aptitude tests for higher education 
[Part I, considerations in the 
measurement of academic promise |. 291p. 
Yale Univ. Press. $3.75. A comprehensive 
and thoro summary, utilizing available 


general 


research, Part I of a projected three 
volume series. 
*Natl Society for the Study of Educa 


tion. The Measurement of Understanding; 
forty-fifth yearbook, pt. 1; ed. by N. | 
Henry. 338p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3; 
$2.25 pa. Practical tool for evaluating 
classroom instruction in different subjects. 


, 
> 
). 


Teacher Training 


American Council on Education, Com 
mission on Teacher Education. The Im 
provement of Teacher Education; a final 
report. 283p. The council. $2. Summary 
and appraisal of methods and results of 
the nationwide cooperative study. 

Prall, C. E. 


provement of 


State Programs for the Im 
T iw ee , i 
Teacher Education. 379p. 
American Council on Education. $2. De 
scribes and evaluates the efforts of certain 
states to improve general, professional, and 
inservice training. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 
Blair, G. 


Teaching in Secondary School 


M. Diagnostic and R medial 
2 . 422p. Mac- 
millan. $3.25. Emphasizes reading, but in 
cludes also arithmetic and English. Prac 
tical aid for supervisors, principals, and 


teacher-training courses. 


Cole, Luella. The Elementary School 
Subjects. 455p. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.25. 
The established scientific knowledge about 
the three main elementary-school subjects, 


with practical application. 


| | Yale, Edgar. 4 lud O ] ! udl Me thods 
in Teaching. 546p. Dryden Press. $4.25. 


An invaluable sourcebook. Theory, types 
of materials, 


classroom applic tions in 
subject 


helds, administration, « 
preparation of materials. 


1 F 
Valuation, 


*Leonard, J. if Developing the Second 


ary School Curriculum. 5360p. Farrat 
Rinehart. $3.50. Traces development ot 
the curriculum; illustrates current prac 
tices. 


Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum; 
a social process. 242p. Appleton-Century. 


5. Stresses effective cooperative plan 
ning and ways of group endeavor. 
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\ ell, J. L. Successful Teaching; tts 
il principles. 338p. McGraw 
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ethods given tor solution 


Secondary and Higher Education 


John Dewey Society. The American 


its responsibility and oppor 


vearbook, ed. by H. Bs, 
Caswe 1 others. 264p. Harper. $3 
Different authors discuss the social matrix, 


C 
the highschool’s obligations and their ful 


men 


Koos, L. V. Integrating High School 
and College; the six-four-four plan at 
work, 2 8p. Harper. $3. A comparative 


study covering administration, curriculum, 
guidance, and instruction, 


Reck, W. E. 
for colleges and universities. 286p. Harper. 


Public Relations; a program 


$3. “Seeks to clarify the relationships be- 
tween publicity and public relations ... 
and to emphasize the steps and means, 
the policies and che people thru which 
good public relations can be achieved.” 
Helpful suggestions. 


J. H. 


imerican 


and Harbeson, J. W. The 
College. 312p. Harper. 
3.50. History, philosophy, administration, 
nd curriculum of the four-year junior col- 
ege as part of the public-school system. 


Sexson, 
Neu 
. 


Special Subjects 
tBetts, E. A. Foundations of Reading 


Instruction with emphasis on differential 
guidance. American Book. $4.50. 
treatment of subject, with 
attention to readiness. Useful as 
handbook or text. 


Brooks, B. M. and Brown, H. A. Music 
Education in the Elementary School. 376p. 
American Book. $3.50. “The dynamic 
concepts of the new education applied to 
music education in the elementary school.” 


Lamkin, N. B. 


757P- 
Exhaustive 


especial 


Health Education in 
Rural Schools and Communities. 209p. 
A. S. Barnes. $2.50. Guidance for prin- 
cipals and teachers in assuming leadership 
and developing a practical program in 
health education. 


LaSalle, 
throug rh 


Dorothy. Guidance of Children 
Pincival Education. 292p. A. S. 
Barnes. $3. Teaching physical education 
to develop health, skill, personal and social 
adjustment. Part II 
materials. 


McCullough, C. M., Strang, Ruth, and 
Traxler, Arthur. Problems in the Improve- 
Reading. 406p. McGraw-Hill. 
). Practical approach to different kinds 
of reading problems, and good organiza- 
tion make this useful to teachers. 


contains curriculum 


ment of 
¢ 


> 
= ( 
s°¢4 


Music 
Musi 


Educators Natl Conference. 
Education Curriculum Committee 
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Re ports, 


1945; ed. by H. B 


Nohavee. gop. 


The conterence, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago 4, Il rh $1. Wide range of material in 
cluding activities at all levels of instruction, 
camiadiin agencies, public relations, 


libraries, teacher education. 


DLUSIC 


Guidance 
tForrester, Gertrude. Occ upation —— 


240p. H. W. 


annotated and ar 


selected list of pamphlets, 
Titles 


OCC upauion, 


Wilson. $2.25. 
ranged by directory of pub 


lishers; suggestions tor filing. Valuable to 


counselors and teachers. 
A 
its history, 


educational 
Univ. Press. 


*Reed, Occupational Placement; 
philosophies, procedures, and 
implications. 350p. Cornell 
$3.75. A careful study, con- 
taining historical, theoretical, and practical 
material. 


*Shartle, C. L. Occupational Informa- 
tion; its development and application. 
339p. Prentice-Hall. $4.65. How to 
analyze, describe, and classify jobs. 


Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher 
in Personnel Work. 497p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College. $3.25. Down-to-earth 
suggestions that will help teachers give 
better guidance. Extensively revised edi- 
tion. 


Rural Education 


Olson, C. M. and Fletcher, N. D. Learn 
and Live. 1o1p. Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. $1.50. Materials and methods devel- 
oped by the Project in Applied Economics, 
which resulted in changes in living condi- 
tions in low-income areas. 


Weber, Julia. My Country School Diary; 
an adventure in creative teaching. 27o0p. 
Harper. $3. Inspirational reading for 
teachers in city schools as well as country 
schools. 


[See also, Lamkin, N. H. Health Edu- 
cation in Rural Schools and Communities, 
under heading, “Special Subjects.” | 


Adult Education 


American Library Assn. Books for 
Adult Beginners; grades 1 to 8. Compiled 
by the staff of the Readers’ Bureau of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati. Rev. ed. 56p. 
ALA. 75¢. Selected by the Flesch formula. 
Valuable aid to teachers of foreign-born 
and illiterates. 


* Ogden, Jean and Ogden, Jess. Small 
Communities in Action; stories of citizen 
programs at work. 244p. Harper. $3. 

‘Thirty-four stories telling how communi- 
ties have helped themselves thru the efforts 


of their own citizens.” 


PART Il 
Educational History 
Aydelotte, Frank. American Rhodes 


Scholarship: a review of the first 40 years. 
208p. Princeton Univ. $2. 


Flexner, Abraham. Daniel Coit Gilman; 


creator of the American type of university, 
173p. Harcourt. $2. 

Melvin, A. G. Education; a 
374p. John Day. $4.50. 


history, 


Psychology 
Ohio State Univ. Faculty of the Univ. 
School. How Children De velop; a revision 
ot child development study. | Univ. School 
series no. 3]. 79p. Ohio State Univ. $1. 
Thorpe, L. P. Child Psychology and De- 
velopment. 781p. Ronald. $4.50. 





Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


* NEA. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. Learning World Goodwill 
the Elementary School; twenty-fifth year- 
book | National Elementary Principal v. 26, 
no. 1]. 366p. NEA. $2. 


Hoban, C. F. Movies that Teach. 189p. 
Dryden Press. $2.50. 


Special Subjects 


+ Hanna, P. R., ed. 
Source Book. 1400p. 
$12.50; $8 to schools. 


Natl Business Teachers Assn and East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Assn. A pprais- 
ing Business Education | Amer. business 
education yearbook, v. 3]. 339p. N. Y. 
Univ. Bookstore, 239 Greene St., N. Y. 3. 
$2.50. 


Pooley, R. C. Teaching English Usage. 
{Natl Council of Teachers of English. 
English mono. no. 16]. 265p. Appleton. 


$2. 


* Russell, Mabel and Gwynne, E. W. 
Art Education for Daily Living; formerly 
Art Training through Home Problems. 
248p. Manual Arts Press. $3. 


Aviation Education 
Archives Pub. Co. 


Slavson, S. R. Recreation and the Total 
Personality. 205p. Assn. Press. $3. 


Higher Education 


American Library Assn. College and 
University Libraries and Librarianship; an 
examination of present status and pro- 
posals for future development. 152p. The 
assn. $2.50. 


Columbia College. Committee on Plans. 
A College Program in Action; review 
of working principles at Columbia Col- 
lege. 175p. Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

Henderson, A. D. and Hall, Dorothy. 
Antioch College; its design for liberal edu- 
cation. 280p. Harper. $3. 

Wheeler, J. L. Progress and Problems in 
Education for Librarianship. 107p. Car- 
negie Corporation of N. Y. Free. 


Bibliographies 


+ Martin, L. K. Magazines for School 


Libraries. rev. and enl. ed. 206p. H. W. 
Wilson. $1.90. 


+ Eaton, A. T. Treasure for the Taking; 
a booklist for boys and girls. 248p. Viking. 
$2.50. 
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Use Films for International Understanding 


No man is an Jland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, 
a part of the maine; if a Clod bee 
washed away by the Sea, Europe is 
the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy 
friends or of thine owne were; any 
mans death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in Mankinde; And there- 
fore never send to know for whom 
the 4e// tolls; it tolls for thee. 
—JOHN DONNE 


E ARE not alone on the earth or in 

V \ the world. The destiny of millions 
of people whom we shall never see, per- 
haps never know, is linked with ours, and 
our destiny is linked with theirs. 

In the sense of military might, of air- 
plane travel, of the spread of plagues, or 
of economic inter-relationships, we live in 
“one world.” It is a “one world,” however, 
which has even yet all too few citizens. 
If we would live in a world of peace, at 
peace with our fellowmen, we must un- 
derstand them. This understanding must 
start with knowledge, for how can we 
hope to understand if we do not know? 

Here the motion picture and other forms 
of visual aids can do much to overcome 
the limitations of time and space. With 
these new tools of instruction we can 
broaden the horizons of the average class- 
room until they include all the peoples 
of the wor!d everywhere. 

The problem of developing peace thru 
understanding and understanding thru 
peace is complex. No brief discussion such 
as this can develop all the phases or indi- 
cate more than a beginning. Everyone, 
however, can make a start with such films 
as those listed. 

Motion pictures such as Expanding 
World Relations, Airplane Changes Our 
World Map, and Our Changing World 
can be used in stating the basic problem. 
The world is changing, we live closer to- 
gether, and our relationships with other 
people have changed. These films will not 
do the whole job; they can only serve as 
springboards for class discussions. 

What these changes mean to the aver- 
age individual in terms of health and in 
terms of economics are matters which the 


instructor must develop in the class dis- 
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FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


Chief, Visual Education Section, US 
Office of Education ind Technical Ad- 
viser, American Delegation, First 
General Conference, UNESCO 


cussion which should follow the use of the 
films. 

Peace does not follow automatically 
with a knowledge and an understanding of 
the problems of a shrinking world, for 
along with understanding there must also 
be a respect for differences between peo- 
ples. In this field there are films that deal 
with the brotherhood of man, with our 
common racial and nationalistic preju- 
dices. Here again existing films can be 
most helpful in providing an objective 
basis for a discussion of this living prob- 
lem. Among such films are: 


The House 1 Live in, 10 min., 16mm, 
sound, Young America Film Div. 

Brotherhood of Man, 10 min., 16mm, 
sound, color, Brandon Films Inc. 

World We Want To Live in, 
16mm, sound, National 
Christians and Jews. 


10 min., 
Conterence ot 


Such films can be used to open up the 
question of differences, why they exist, and 
what we should do about them. Certainly 
people differ, but just as certainly we 
would not want everyone to be alike, and 
just as certainly we cannot hope to live in 
peace unless we learn to enjoy the richness 
that the differences in people create. 

All people everywhere can and often 
have made a contribution to our present- 
day lives. We enjoy today the contribu- 
tions that have been made by many peo- 
ple of other races, other religions, other 
nationalities. which will 


Among films 


bring out these points are: 


The Story of Dr. Carver, 1 reel, 16mm, 
sound, Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 

That Mothers Might Live, 1 reel, 16mm, 
sound, Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


Finally, all of us must learn more about 
the other peoples of the world. Before we 
develop understanding and respect, we 
must have knowledge of the people of the 
world, of their lives, their hopes, their his- 
tories, their arts, and their dreams. There 
are available today many motion pictures 
that will help provide this knowledge. 


Only a few of those available can be 
listed here: 


Peoples of the Soviet Union, 33 min., 
16mm, sound, International Film Founda- 
tion. 

Mary Visits Poland, 10 min., 16mm, 
sound, International Film Foundation. 

Australia Calling, 204%, min., 16mm, 
sound, Australian News and Information 
Bureau. 

The Voice of China, 11 min., 16mm, 
sound, Sun-Dial Films. 

Czechoslovakia, 10 min., 16 mm, silent 
and sound, Pictorial Film Library, Inc. 

Country Town |England|, 16 min., 
16mm, sound, British Information Serv- 
ices. 

This Is Greece Today, 20 min., 16mm, 
sound, Greek War Relief Assn. 

The Changing Face of India, 11 min., 
16mm, sound, British Information Serv- 
ices. 

The Amazon Awakens, 35 min., 16mm, 
sound, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Good Neighbor Family, 20 min., 16mm, 
sound, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road, 43 
min.. 160mm, sound, color, Coordinator ol 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Holland Carries On, 18 min., 16 mm, 
sound, Films of the Nations, Inc. 

This Is New Zealand, 12 min., 16mm, 
sound, New Zealand Legation. 

The Philippines, 10 min., 16mm, silent, 
International 
Corp. 


Theatrical and Television 


Some.of the motion-picture technics of 
some of the films we get from abroad may 
lack the smoothness we have learned to 
expect, but many of them were not taken 
under perfect conditions. They do convey 
the most important facts—the postwar 
problems of people all over the world. 
These films teach us more about the people 
we have to live with everyday, the people 
with whom we must live in peace, if civili- 
zation is to survive. 

It is difficult to indicate local sources 
of each of these films. Teachers interested 
in securing these films should work thru 
their local director of audio-visual materi 
als. If there is no local director, they should 
write to their local educational film library 
or to a state or regional film library. All 


of these films are available. 
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a eoe a new ialliataia to Vaecationland 


between Chicago and the Pacifie Northwest 


ST PAUL 
~ PACIFIC 





HIS summer, the OLymMPIAN HIAWATHAS 
fe ill offer a new Speedliner service witha 
15 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget 
Sound. Travel this scenie trail to Yellow- 
stone . Montana or Washington dude 
ranches...Spokane’s lakes and Grand Coulee 
Dam...Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker. the Olym- 
pic Peninsula and other attractions center- 
ing around Seattle and Tacoma. 

All equipme nt for the new OLYMPIAN 
HiAWATHAS, except the all-room slee ‘ping 


ears, will be ready for summer service. 


You'll particularly like the roomy dining car 
which, with the Tip Top Grill Car. ampli- 
fies dining and lounging facilities. The Tour- 
alux sleeping cars ‘bring new luxury with 
economy, and we're painting the lily by fur- 
therimprovi ing the famous Hiaw atha coaches. 


Free Vacation Information 
Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the OLymp1an H1a- 
WATHAS, new member of the Speedliner fleet. 
Address F. N. Hicks, Pass’r Traf. Mer., The 
Milwaukee Road, 720 Union Station, Chicago 6. 


YT THE MILWAUKEE Roap 





Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Arizona—Paul E. Parker 
CatiForntA—Auriel L. 

Wright 
Connecticut—Charles E. Hanford 
Rusteika, W. 


Tullos, 


Frank M. 


I_t1Nois—George P. 
Smith 
InpIANA—C, Ross Snapp 
lowa—Edmund G. Kelley, 
Reece, Azetta Staten 
Kansas—Julia Emery 
Lovuistana—Thomas R. Landry 
MassacHusetTts—Susan E. Shennan 
Micnican—Ellen Solmonson 
NepraskA—Stanley L. Hawley, 
Shupe, Helen Shurtleff 
New Mexico—Mary Menaul 
New YorK—Charles E. Walker, 
Mary Wilcox 
NortH CAaro.ina— 


Leroy 


Mattie R. 


Verna I. 


Rose 


-Charles T. Edwards 


Outo—J. Orville Groff, Mabel L. Kaser, 


Frederick L. Kinley 

Orecon—Dallas W. Norton 

PENNSYLVANIA—Earl E. Bowman, Robert 
B. Norris, John W. O’Brien, Mildred 
Van Zandt 

TENNEssEE—Elsie Burrell 


Trxas—D. Escoe Bailey, Jack Hudspeth, 
Claude H. Smith 
West Virointa—Robert Lloyd Cantor, 


Charles F. Lasure 
Hawau—Francis M. McKinney 





FOR ONE-HANDED TYPISTS 


Kathryn D. Chapman, who began her 
career as a typing teacher in a Texas 
highschool, has developed a keyboard 
which enables the right- or left-arm 
amputee to become an expert typist. 

For instructions, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Mrs. Chapman, 
Reconditioning Service, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Contact local typewriter companies for 


help in changing the keyboard. 


CI. News... and: 





NANCY L. JONES, 


first fulltime secre- 
tary-treasurer of the 
Wyoming Educa- 
tion Association 1s 
also the new editor 
of Wyoming Edu- 
cation News. Reor- 
ganization of the WEA to provide for a 
fulltime secretary-treasurer was made pos- 
sible by an increase in membership dues. 





HUBERT WHEELER, 


formerly — superin- 
tendent of schools 
in’ Marshall, Mais- 
souri, 1s the new 
commissioner of ed- 
ucation in that state. 





OLIVER HODGE 


is the new state 
superintendent of 
public instruction in 
Oklahoma. 





PAUL JACOBSON, 


formerly — superin- 
tendent of schools 
at Davenport, lowa, 
has been appointed 
dean of the school 
of education of the 
University of Ore- 
gon and director of highschool teacher 
training, effective July 1. 
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Che Rough Riders 


“Okay, guys, here we go!” 
leader of a quintet of 
cyclists, 


cried the 
14-year-old 
“Let’s see if we can’t beat 
the Fourth Street red light!” 

The boys braced themselves and 
prepared to descend the steep hill 
that was the last lap on their way to 
Roosevelt Junior High. Because they 
spent most of their after-school hours 
together trying out new stunts on 
wheels, the boys had been nicknamed 
‘The Rough Riders.” 

As they approached Fourth Street, 
the green light was still beckoning 


encouragingly. Two of the riders 
passed the intersection and sailed 


down the school driveway to safety. 
The light flickered and turned 
orange. One more rider passed thru. 
The fourth and fifth riders applied 
full pressure to their brakes, and 
the fourth came quickly to a stop. 

But number five’s bike rolled on 
faster than before—rolled him right 
into the side of an automobile emerg 
ing from the Fourth Street trafhc 

He was not killed, tho his bad 
brakes could have spelled real trag 
edy. His wheel was ruined and the 
car's fender badly dented 

These boys fall in the group 
that annually has the greatest num 
ber of bicycle casualties. Adolescents 
have a naturally adventurous spirit, 
and have little fear of danger either 
to themselves or others. This spirit 
can be diverted into worthwhile 
channels by the schools. 

Forming bicycle clubs, which has 
been done successfully by many high- 
schools, is one excellent way. W rith 
a responsible adult or a teacher as 
supervisor, it is possible 


to provide 
interesting excursions 


and to teach 
safe riding at the same time 
tests of ability, 
courses or steady 


» Bicycle 
obstacle 
riding tests, pro 
vide outlets for the dare-devil urge 


such as 


Other helpful activities are to have 
a city police officer inspect the pupil’s 
bicycles and tag eae that pass in 
spection; to study city bicycle-trafhe 
regulations, or reports ol bicycle ac 
cidents to learn what violations are 
occurring and set up educational 
procedure against the accidents; and 
to encourage good care of all points 
of bicycles that make for safety. 


—NEA Safety Commission. 


| Continued on page 4 
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the Blade 


of | Jamascus 


— and the parts of an automobile 


Tr davs of old when knights were 
bold and swords had to be mighty, 
among the most prized were Damas- 


Cus blades. 


They were flexible as a whip but 
strong as a stout oak—yet the steel 
had a lot of carbon in it which, as 
you learned in chemistry, makes 


metal hard and brittle, 


The swordmaker’s secret 
was hammering and hammer- 

ing and hammering. This made the blade very flex- 
ible, but did not hurt its great strength. 


Centuries have passed, but this same idea is applied 
even now to springs and other automobile parts by 
General Motors. 


GM’s Research Laboratories substituted for the 
swordmaker’s hammer a process of bombarding 


metal with hard steel shot driven by compressed air. 


Known as shot-blasting, this twentieth century ver- 


sion of the swordmaker’s art can increase the flex- 


DAIRE © GMC TRUCK & COACH ¢ GMDIESEL © CHEVROLET 


O 


















¢ UNITED MOTORS 





ing power of parts such as springs by anywhere up T 3 
to 1,000 times. . 
Such shot-blasted parts do a better job in automo- 
biles, make them perform better for the driver. The , 
process has also been put to wide use in airplanes s 
to increase the strength of parts. 
1 
Now shot-blasting is just one of many wonders - ' 


worked out in the GM Research Laboratories. | 
From these laboratories have come many 
things that have helped to make cars 4 
what they are today — better bodies, 


engines and gasoline. 


These came about because GM 


has been able to maintain 


modern research labora- 
tories out of itsearnings 
on the things it 


manufactures. 





In short, every automobile you see — and every- 
thing that goes with it — shows that all the people 


profit when a business prospers. 





4 


( “MORE AND BETTER THINGS M FOR MORE PEOPLE™* 
* 


THE PEOPLE PROFIT 
WHEN A BUSINESS PROSPERS 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


ONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE © BUICK @ CADILLAC “© BODY BY FISHER 


CE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


y nore TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys 
and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ‘Research Looks To New 


Horizons’, may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-203-G, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
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UNITED NATIONS 


United Nations Mecca 


% More than 5000 highschool students 
saw the UN in action in a three-month 
period. So tremendous has been the de- 
mand for seats that the bloc assigned to 
the Educational Services Section has been 
increased from 60 per meeting to 200. 
Even so, however, only a trickle of the 
flood of requests has been satisfied. At 
the beginning of 1947 than 450 
schools and colleges were on the waiting 
list. 


more 


Requests for information about visits to 
the UN should be addressed to Olav Paus- 
Grunt, chief, Educational Services Section, 
Room X-400, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. 


UNESCO 
Student Faculty Committee on 
UNESCO 
%& OpeERtIn College in Ohio has set up 
a joint student-faculty 


committee on 
UNESCO. Its purposes are [1] to make 


an effort to use the large number of foreign 


lems in this field. An example of this is the 
students 


Purdue University Workshop for School 
Administrators, which this year will in 


clude a division on the rural community 


on campus in furthering in- 
ternational understanding, both to show 
them the best of American life and to 
help American students to know their school planned primarily for county super- 
neighbors; [2] to institute a campaign  intendents, supervisors, and principals of 
to collect textbooks, reprints of scholarly community schools. 
articles, and any materials which can be 


used abroad in rehabilitating educational 


Illustrative of developments at the 
elementary level is the workshop on the 
curriculum of the rural elementary school 
sponsored by the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Teachers College. 


institutions; and [3] to be a permanent 
committee standing ready to receive any 
calls for that 
UNESCO. 


action may come from 


RADIO 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Is This Cooperation, Mr. Broad- 
Rural-School Charter Day caster? 
¥% Rerar schools should plan to observe 
Charter Day, Friday, October 3, 1947. Help 
in planning is available from the NEA 
Division of Rural and in The 
White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, available from the NEA for $1, paper; 
$1.50, board. 


¥%e CALiForRNIA is one of the states at- 
tempting to follow the leadership of the 
US Office of Education and the Federal 
Communications Commission by planning 
for a publicly controlled, educational FM 
network. Reports indicate that the Uni 


Service 


versity of California is seeking a legisla- 


are tive appropriation of $1,750,000 for this 
Summer Opportunities 


worthy purpose. 


|February 2] reports that 
Northern and Southern California Broad- 


- . ? =f» 
% Evivence of growing concern for prob- Broadcasting 


lems of rural education is shown by the 


increasing number of special seminars, 4Sters Associations are 


workshops, and institutes devoted to prob 


opposing the en 


| Continued 


on page 404| 





An important NEW EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


0-slide Visualized Units 
with instructional guide 


$5.00 
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In Visualized Units in Color, the Society for Visual Education, Inc., presents a compre- 
hensive new teaching aid, developed to facilitate the selection of slides and to offer slide 
groups closely integrated with various units of instruction. 

Each unit consists of ten or more 2” x 2” colored slides organized according to curric- 
ulum units, and an instructional guide, and is assembled in an attractive, handy box. 

All slides included in these units were especially selected for 

@ educational content 


e@ photographic excellence. @ color quality 


MORE THAN 100 VISUALIZED UNITS NOW AVAILABLE 
in THE ARTS...SCIENCES...SOCIAL STUDIES 
Many additional sets being organized e WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 26G 


NOW EQUIPPED WITH IMPROVED-PROCESS 
COATED LENSES ...AT NO EXTRA COST 


TRI-PURPOSE MODEL AAA —300 watts. MODEL AK — 300 watts. For 
Shows single and double frame 35 mm. film- miniature 2° x 2° slides only. 
strips and miniature 2” x 2° slides. 


SOCIETY FOR VIS 


UAL EDUCATION, INC. 


imness 


Corpora 


AGO L N 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


SIX WEEK SESSION 
June 23 to August 2 


FOUR WEEK POSTSESSION 
August 4 through 30 


Reduced tuition rates are provided for 
teachers in active service. 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, 
Commerce and Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and 
Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, Library Science, 
Public Administration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the depart- 
ments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, and Radio. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Los Angeles 7, California 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 


tification, or if you are a candidate for a 


degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantazes, the Universitvy—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


sl Reeular desstO 


ns, June 30 to Aug. 8 * 
Post Sessions, 


iug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 


advantages 
1947 


f the Temple Summer Sessions for 
iddress Office of the Registrar, Broad & 


Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


TUN: v v 





A 


lake. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
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Kindergarten, 


Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 716-E 


ational College of Cducalion 


“| THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, 
mentary Grades, 
servation center. 


Primary and Upper Ele- 
Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. 


Summer term: June 20. 
Fall term: Sept. 15. 


EVANSTON, ILL, 


ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA 
DE VERANO 


(Fourth Session) 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
June 30—August 8 
we eks of 
INDIVIDUAL 


Six 


with \Mexican 


All 


Mexican faculty. 


Federal Government. 
For write 
DONALD M. CUSTER 


can 


information 


Box 413 





A NEW, STREAMLINED 


WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed. 
Send only name and .address for unique 
bulletin advertising available opportunities 
in all fields of education everywhere. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 


124 South Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 


STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests... . 


Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE 


formalized classes combined 


tutors 
designed to teach conversational Spanish. 


Incorporated under 
Department of University Studies of Mexi- 


Salida, Colorado 


Ee 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges.. $1.00 


NEW YORK 
































[Continued from page 403] 
trance of California into FM. The reason 
for this, according to Broad asting, is be- 


cause broadcasters 


are “conscious of the 


threat to freedom of expression as well 
as implied competition. _ 

Is there an ulterior motive behind this 
commercial opposition? Could it be the 
hope that if states are prevented from 
establishing educational FM stations, the 
20 channels would be thrown open to com- 
Perhaps an FCC 
investigation might bring to light some 


mercial exploitation? 


interesting datax—rTRACY F 


AER Journal. 


. TYLER, editor, 


ON THE SALARY FRONT 


Progress in Idaho 
¥%& Te appropriation for state aid in Idaho 
has been increased from three to eight mil- 
lion dollars, an increase of 165°. The ap- 
propriation is a part of a school-reorganiza- 
tion and school-finance program which 
establishes a minimum salary schedule in 


Idaho for the first time. 


And in Other States 

¥%& Oruer legislative progress is being re- 
ported—a $2400 minimum salary in Wash- 
ington and in Nevada; increased salary 
funds in Arkansas, Delaware, Montana, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Virginia; and substantial 
increases in the Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia schedules. 


Williams, Arizona 


¥%& Tre new salary schedule adopted by 
the board of Williams, Ari- 


zona provides for a $3060 minimum | in- 


trustees in 


cluding a $460 cost-of-living bonus | 
AB 
Teachers with master’s degree receive a 
maximum ot $4660 {including bonus]. 


ior 


teachers holding an or BS degree. 


Local Salary Schedules Rise 


%& Reports of new salary schedules are 
being received daily. Typical of the maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled for teachers with 
the highest degree of training are $5400 in 
Newark, New Jersey; $4600 in West Hart 
ford, Connecticut; $4560 in Phoenix, Ar: 
zona |elementary district]; $4500 in West- 
wood, New Jersey; $4500 in Portland, 
Oregon; $4500 in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; $4200 in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land; $4100 in Wilmette, Illinois; and 
$3600 in Keokuk, Iowa. 


Strike Fails To’ Win Pay Increase 
¥*& Sr. Pavt, Minnesota, voters on Fébru- 


|Continued on page 406] 
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What holds maps and charts to wall or black- 
board without leaving a mark or smudge? 


S 


What mounts clippings, cutouts, or photos in 


scrapbooks without muss and trouble? 


All the answers are the same: 
“Scotch” Cellulose Tape. And 
“Scotch” Tape is the answer to 
scores of other tricky classroom 
chores. It saves time because it 
sticks at a touch without moistening. 
It saves trouble because it’s always 
at hand ready to go to work... es- 
pecially if you have one of the 
smart Desk Dispensers on your desk. 
They’re heavy enough to stay put 


What mends torn book pages yet doesn’t cover 
up a bit of the words and pictures? 


What covers rough spots on desk and chair legs 
so stockings don't snag and run? 


when you pull the tape off so that 
“Scotch”’ Tape-ing is a quick, easy 
one-hand operation. And for “‘carry- 
around” use, there’s the palm-sized 
Plastic Hand Dispenser. Both hold 
the large economical %2x792 inch 
roll that lasts so long. There’s plenty 
of “Scotch”’ Brand Tape now, and 
adequate supplies of both types of 
dispensers. Every classroom needs 
them. 





What's the easiest way to reinforce the punched 
edges of notebook pages? 






What's even easier to use when you have a 


Desk Dispenser for it? 








SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 
For quality, always insist on “SCOTCH” 
Brand Tape. Look for it in the gay 
Scotch Plaid Dispenser, or the red and 

green Plaid Can. 


SCOTCH“ TAPE 


B 
Made tn u.s.A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., saint Pout 6, Minn. 


“Sm THE 3M COMPANY.” 
“SCOTCH” is the registered trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company 
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See al these 
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on a Santa Fe Trip 
to and from California 


Grand Canyon... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- 
road entering Grand 
Canyon National Park, 


J 


provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 


masterpiece, 








Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you drrect to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 
ground fairyland. Costs 
are low for side trip rail 
fare and all-expense tour. 


Indian-detours... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Dude Ranches... 
there are scores of big 
and little ranches along 
the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 


— 








Yosemite . . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
National Park of mag- 
nificent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 
glacier ted lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite shit = , 
from both Los Angeles * a 
and San Francisco. 


California... sun- 
splashed beaches, ocean 
drives, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric Missions, orange 
groves, and miles of 
flowers. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convenient daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and /# California. 


6 Famous Santa Fe trains for California 


T. B. Gallaher, 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1751 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, III. 


Please send me ‘Vacation Notes on 


Santa Fe Trips,”’ an illustrated booklet 
showing vacation attractions in the west 


and southwest. 


JNE 


(Name) 


(Address & City) 


r eo @ © 2 2 2. 8. fn. 8. 6 Ue UG =“ 


Remember this! 


Via the swiftest Santa Fe streamliners 
between Chicagoand California, even 
travelers from the Atlantic Seaboard 
can spend 12 days in California on a 
2 weeks’ vacation...and onaround 
trip to and from California, via Santa 
Fe you can include San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco at no 
extra ticket cost! 
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ary 11 defeated a Better Schools charter 
amendment which would have provided 
higher salaries demanded by the teachers 
in their month-long strike. While other 
factors were involved, the NEA Defense 
Commission points out that the defeat 
of the strike’s objective would seem to 
show that it was not the best means of 
winning public approval of the teachers’ 
demand. 


LEGISLATION 


SSSSSR RSET TESST TRESS ETE TES SEES SEER RESETS ESET 





100 Education Bills 


¥%& AppRoxIMATELY 3000 bills were intro- 
duced in the US Congress prior to March 
1. Of this number, more than roo relate 
specifically to education; 30 of these to 
the education of veterans or members of 
their families; 14 to federal aid for ele- 
One 
[S259] authorizes federal aid for more 


mentary and_ secondary schools. 
effective and more adequate programs of 


public kindergarten and _nursery-school 


education. 


Health Studies Planned 


%& SENATE Joint Resolution 66 | Morse, R- 
Oregon] would, if enacted, authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to make studies of the 
health of school children. Among pending 
bills which include provisions involving 
the health of school children are $176, 
S178, S545, $678, and HRro8o. 


For Effective Results 


¥%& Every local association should have a 
legislative committee to study school 
legislation pending before Congress, keep 
the membership informed on such leg- 
islation, and give effect to the view- 
point of the local. Such groups can secure 
valuable information on pending federal 
school legislation from the NEA Legisla- 


tive-Federal Relations Division. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


College Public-Relations Personnel 


% THE opening of a placement service 
to assist colleges and universities in obtain- 
ing qualified public-relations and publicity 
staff members, has been announced by 
American College Public-Relations Asso- 
ciation. For further information write to 
Max E. Hannum, | secretary-treasurer, 
ACPRA, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


[Continued on page 408] 
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WEW HOMES BEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 


ee 





3 “From all over the country, the railroads bring us 
the materials with which new houses are built. Look at 
that lumber arriving from a sawmill hundreds of miles 
away. Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 








S. **__cement, used in making foundations, floors, and 
walls. Here we see railroad boxcars about to be loaded at a 


cement mill. In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 
a 





“7 S. “Only the railroads can haul the material 
ve required to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 










F. “railroads also carry fragile sheets of 
















; i ; : P I A iation of American Railroads 
window glass, shipped in special boxes from H ey “a hig 
j ; 50 i i I ransportation . 
the factories. In fact, almost everything needed 450 interesting j oan 68, Tra ne 9+, 
. : " »stions. 450 ington 6, D.C. 
for a new home—bricks, paint, plumbing fix- wee tions, ¢ : ) Washing ues 
: right answers on ee : oe ieee De Ps 7 on 
tures, steel—comes by railroad. i ep ee 4 Please send _ my free copy of @ 
ee Wee thie ' Railroads and Railroading. 
roading. se this i - 
coupon to send | Name____ — 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” for your freecopy | treet 
today. a 
} R ADS aa State = 
| ZONE NO, 
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Summer 


offered ir 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, lll. 


Corresponding 
Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


~ 


Organ Rec 





ya 


oratory 
3 a Ty 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 61 YEARS 


Colleges, 


Secondary and 


Elementary 


Schools. 
candida 


demand. Send 


for information 


Good 


tes in 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Agencies : 


Field Cou 


Conferences, 








fm. 

Colorado Rockies 
The Unive rsity Colorado. located in the 
foothills c Rockies. a mile above sea 
leve 1 snow. has a su 
per € mer study. with 
l h recreational 
a hikes, week-end 
‘ n x ns to the 
Rocky M Park, and moun- 
t 


a we ee 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate 





irses in 


t Science Lodge, the 


Work- 


tals, and Concerts 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


ease sen 


Name 


St. and No 


and Stat e 


y Appli 


r Admission i 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept (S) 


A dvised 




























. UNIVERSITY 
z COLORADO 





Cont NuCa y) Oo 


Associated Colleges of U pper 
New York 


%& New York State has helped to ease the 
current shortage of college facilities by 
creating a special corporation, The Asso 
ciated Colleges ot Upper New York. 

Chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
the corporation is operating three colleges 
for veterans and others during such time 
as the demands for higher education are 
in excess of capacities ot existing colleges 
to accept applicants, The Associated Col- 
leges are Champlain College at Platts 
burg, Mohawk College at Utica, and 
Sampson College at Sampson. In addi- 
tion, the Associated Colleges operates the 
Middletown Collegiate Center at Middle- 
town. Approximately 6000 students are 
enrolled in the colleges, which are main- 
taining a high degree of academic stand- 
ing, 


VETERANS 


SSSSSSST SSS STKE SSSSTSESSSESEETEECE TERE SESE EEE eee 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


¥%& Feverar aid to education to assure an 
adequate foundation program of educa- 
tion in every state is one of the chiet points 
ot the educational program of the Veterans 
Foreign Wars. 

Also included in the program are 
adequate housing for all veterans in all 
institutions of learning; extensive review 
of the “on-the-job training program” with 
emphasis on readjustment of top ceilings 
of payment, overtime payments,” and 
bonus paid by the employer; readjustment 
of subsistence ceilings for veterans with 
dependents attending school; greater ef 
forts to attract high-type personnel into 
the teaching profession and to make such 
a career sufficiently attractive to retain their 
services; support of UNESCO; and an 
increase in the exchange of scholars among 
all nations. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
How Can Teachers and School 
Children Help? 


% Tue need for food and clothing in 
Europe and China is still desperate. We 
call your attention to the list of organiza- 
tions, which people who wish to help can 
contact, in the article “How You Can Help 
War-Devastated Schools” on page 506 of 
the November 1946 JournaL. See “Gom- 
pers Adopts a Village” on page 384 of 


[Continued on page 410] 























The Yates- Fisher 


Teachers’ Agency 






PAUL YATES, Manager 












Established 1906 


3 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

















‘1S YOUR ELECTIVE 
WHEN OREGON’S 
YOUR CLASSROOM 






“You learn a lot and have a lot of fun 
—in Oregon,” say thousands of teach- 
ers who have discovered the “extras” 
in an Oregon Summer Session. Extra 
beauty, in Oregon’s spectacular scen- 
ery; extra comfort, in Oregon’s de- 
lightful climate; extra stimulation, 
with Oregon’s outstanding educators! 
Undergraduate work can be complet- 
ed at any of the half or full quarter 
sessions. Graduate work can be com- 
pleted at the University, Oregon State 
College, or the Portland Session which 
combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions, 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 17 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 11 
SOUTHERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 11 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 17 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 16 
EASTERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 11 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 17 


For further information or catalog write e\thl Of y 
Director of Summer Sessions — oo 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM = ye } 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION =" ? 





— 
Room 207C, 220 S. W. Alder Street Oo 
Portland 4, Oregon “Ze 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Ready for dummer cladded... 


An Introduction to 





MIDWAY BETWEEN GLACIER AND YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Summertime Study American Edueation 


AT MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY By John T. Wahiquist 


Offers 


Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 


HIS is a new text for the introductory course in education 

required of all prospective teachers. In harmony with 
recommendations based on studies in the field, the emphasis 
here is on guidance and orientation with respect to teaching , 





© A full quarter of University work as a career and the American system of education. Gives 
\ ; if particular attention to those matters which call for careful 
Liberel Arts end Sciences . . . Businnes Administration . = consideration early in the training program, including practi- 
Education . . . Forestry . . . Journalism . . . Law . . . Music cal questions of opportunity and compensation. 
. Pharmacy 
*® Special features for teachers and administrators ¢ 380 Pages $3.75 © 
Music week . . . language area study of Spanish America .. . Also by Dr. Wahlquist: 
Speech institute . . . School of the Drama. . . conference and 
seminars on counseling and guidance . . . Education workshop e 
... weaving ... special seminar on administration of the small The Philosophy of 
school system ... adult education conference . . . P.-T. A. e 
leadership conference . . . Chamber of Commerce secretaries’ . x roe 
institute . . . law enforcement institute . . . driver training American EKdueation 
. . . Gudio-visual aids . . . curriculum revision . . . demonstra- 
tion teaching . . . school library . . . counseling laboratory IGHLY successful orientation text and source book on 
- fadio in education the implications of the realistic, idealistic, and pragmatic 
. : viewpoints at the various levels of American education. “An 
°¢ A summer in the Rockies excellent foundation for formulating a valid philosophy of 
modern education.” PRorF. i. D. CHAMPLIN, Penns lvania 
AT MISSOULA, MONTANA | State College. 
“where spring spends the summer” e 107 Pages S3.50 e 


WRITE 


Director, Summer Session 
FOR BULLETIN 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


The Ronald Press Company 





15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 





RIDDLE INTER-AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Announces a Magic Carpet to Learning and Adventure 
FOR EDUCATORS—STUDENTS—TRAVELERS 
Summer language courses for Begiriners, Intermediate and Advanced Students in Spanish or Portuguese 


Classes begin May, June, July and August 





®* EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES © TRAVEL * RECREATION 
: : Famous Florida sports, plus sight-seeing trips to 
h orts, 
ps gare 0 ee ee Sos Planned instructional and social week-end flights Palm Beach, Miami Beach and Key West. Deep- 
eas ing ' :; to beautiful Havana and quaint Nassau, B. W. |. %€@ fishing and yachting trip, and moonlight cruise. 
have trained hundreds of teachers for assignment ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
: . : , Via airliners, you visit 6 romance islands of - the * EXPENSES 
in Latin American countries, under the famous Suthhaie saan ‘ id- motel : 
“Riddle Method.” The Traveling Classroom Plan ripoean area, stopping at world-ftamous hotels The prices quoted on the Summer Sessions are ALL - 
: fe : and restaurants, with special side trips and tours. INCLUSIVE, from matriculation to graduation. 
is utilized to enable the student to practice the Actually “eo Classroom in the Sky.” This includes: Language, room and board, travel- 
language in foreign lands. Y ing, and planned excursions. 
PLAN I PLAN Il 
A—6 weeks of Language Training B—Same as I-A except one week A—12 weeks of Language Training B—Same as I!-A except one week 
Room and board comprises: Room and board comprises: 
Week-end visit to Havana and - : Week-end visits to Havana and 
Nassau, B. W. |. 6-day Air Classroom Cruise to— Nassau, B. W. I. 6-day Air Classroom Cruise to— 
Motorcade trip to Miami Beach, Cube Haiti Motorcade trips to Miami Beach, Cubs Haiti 
Palm Beach and Key West 7 : ’ Palm Beach and Key West 
Deep-sea yachting and fishing Puerto Rico = Dominican Republic Deep-sea yachting and fishing Puerto Rico Dominican Republic 
Moonlight cruise St. Thomas, Virgin Islands Trip to the famous Silver Springs St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
and Everglades 
PRICE: $575.00 PRICE: $825.00 PRICE: $885.00 PRICE: $1,135.00 
--- 
| CLIP AND MAIL TO 
RIDDL INTER-AMERICAN | RIDDLE INTER-AMERICAN COLLEGE 
COLLEGE | Dept. J, 137 Coral Way, Coral Gables, Florida 
I am interested in PLAN I-A PLAN I-B ) PLAN II-A PLAN II-B P : 
| t obligation further details, If I attend, I pla enter the MAY( ) JUNE( ) JULY( ) 
137 CORAL WAY | AUGUST ( ) Sessior 
CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA | Name 
Address City and State 
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.--READY, WHEN YOU ARE 


Today France prepares for your return. The 


FREE : Send for France Says ‘Come’ 
and Maps of France. New! Write nearest 


office, mention this magazine. 


Perhaps if our menus are a crifle—shall we say, 


less abundant?—what we have we cook as you, 


chestnuts bloom, even now, along the € hamps 


Elysees. The geese are fattening in Strasbourg, and 


yeas). hay —m GA 
i: 9 ee : Y “ ) 
ay \ | ' | 2 
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It is all as you 
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| Continued from page 408] 


this issue and “When Children Help 
Children” on page 34 of the January 1947 
JOURNAL. 

Teachers who want to help relieve the 
plight of teachers in war-torn countries— 
and the need its great—should see “Your 
Chance To Help Teachers Overseas,” April 
1947 JOURNAL, page 323. 


For Training Workers in Profes- 
sional Organizations 


% Tue University of Wyoming is offer- 
ing a seminar in professional organizations 
during the summer session, June 23 to 
July 25. Purpose of this seminar is to give 
the teacher as much of an understanding 
as possible about educational organizations 
and associations, and how the purposes of 


| 


education can be accomplished thru 


organized teacher effort. 


Summer Schools in Other Lands 


% Tose interested in going to summer 
school in Latin America should write to 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
bm G. 

For information about summer schools 
in Canada write to Charles E. Phillips, co- 
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last year's vintage champagne smiles sleepily in 
deep caverns under Rheims. Soon the tender vines 


will bud, and ‘47's wine will start in the warm sunshine. 


The ducks quack in village squares. The cool 
hush of great cathedrals invites the people, peasant 
and courst alike. Soon again the apple blossoms 


must all Normandy in white. 


by the people who make France what it is, 


remember it, dear France 


sly restored by esprit and industry, Sy 


A Serve 


have not tasted food for years. 


And if things are av peu plus cher, is it not true that 
things cost more everywhere? And is it not true that your 
dollar will buy more of culture and beauty in France 


than in any civilized land? 


For there precisely you have it: France is civilized. 
That's what you love about her... what each finds there," 
in his own way. And that they 


can never take from France. 


tte, 


For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Agency of the French Ministry 


f Publee Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue + 


San Francisco. 411 Kohl Building 





secretary, Canada-United States Commit- 
tee on Education, 677 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 


HERE AND THERE 


Our Neglected Fourteen Million 


% Tue Educational Policies Commission’s 
xamphlet “Educational Services for Young 
Children” [NEA. 1ro¢] was featured as 
an article in the February 1947 issue of 
the magazine for parents of young chil- 
dren, Two to Six. 


Where We Came in 


% Wuen the first atom bomb exploded 
in New Mexico, the desert sand turned to 
fused green glass. 

This fact, according to the magazine, 
Free 


ologists a turn. They have been digging in 


World, has given certain archae- 


the ancient Euphrates Valley and have un- 
covered a layer of agrarian culture 8000 
years old, a layer of herdsman culture 
much older; and a still older caveman cul- 
ture. Recently they reached another layer 
. .. of fused green glass. 

Think it over, brother—This Week 


Magazine. 


Travel Tour Gift to Mexico 


¥* Books interpreting life in the United 
States, books on the teaching of English, 
and NEA publications interpreting Ameri- 
can education have been presented to the 
Ministry of Education of the Republic of 
Mexico as a gift from members of NEA 
Tour B to Mexico last summer. The books 
were accepted by Manual Gual Vidal, 
Minister of Education. 


Safety Commission 


% AN rMporTANT new activity of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education of 
the NEA, approved at its Atlantic City 
meeting March 6 and 7, is the develop- 
ment of standards and policies for the 
loaning of automobiles to schools for teach- 
ing driving. 

new commission 
projects for 1947 are the assembling for 
publication of descriptions of outstanding 


Among the other 


safety programs, activities pertaining to 
safety education in rural schools, school 
transportation, and safety in the physical- 
education program. The commission also 
agreed upon procedures for a research 
project to study safety activities of colleges 
and universities. 


[Continued on page 414] 
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¥* R pupils, children of The Air Age, naturally ask 
questions like that — and if you don't already know 


the answer to this one, why not discover what it is like 


to fly? Why not plan a vacation trip by air? TRANS WORLD A/RLINE 





Win University Credits! 


This summer, TWA, the Trans World Airline, will Re tee tS oo oe 
. fe . ‘ | Dr. John H. Furbay, Director N.E.A.3 | 
cooperate in offering teachers three university-sponsored TWA Air World Education Service spi chk | 
tours — all of them good for credits toward a university Kansas City 6, Missouri 
; Please send me further information about the university 
degree. . 
> I sponsored tour, or tours, checked below. | 
P i l ] India [] Mediterranean The British Isles . 
One tour will take teachers to India. A second will go | ih 
\ i ea nas : I would like to take a trip by air within the L.S.A. 
to the Mediterranean; and the third, The British Isles. l \ 
: . S one | I am interested in the following areas: 
Of course, there are also a multitude of places to visit ' 
and things to see, right here in the United States — every ' 
o Nar 
one of them easier to reach if you fly by TWA. | 
; y 5} : 
| | 
For more complete information, merely fill out, clip l 
and mail the coupon at right. EG cee a ie 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 
ers in every classification of education. Each 
executive in order to help the students in his 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 
ment to teachers. Through our offices so many 
outstanding opportunities are presented to 
teachers and administrators. Our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 








| EXPLORE EUROPE THIS SUMMER | | 
SIGHTSEEING PLUS INSIGHT 
+6 England, Holland, Belgium, France, 





SUMMER WORKSHOP 
of 
HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 


Switzerland S$ 995 RECREATION 
=5 England Denmark, Sweden, Poland $1290 June 17 to July 23, at Gatlinburg. Tennessee. Credit and 
=7 Paris, Chateaux, Loire farms, Riviera $ 950 noneredit classes in weaving, textile decoration, jewelry 
=9 Englond, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, leather craft, recreational crafts, community recreation. 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland $1680 Offered by the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlin- 


| burg, and the University of Tennessee Division of Ex- 

tension Teaching, Knoxville, 

Write for Bulletin: Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 3709 Lenox 
Drive, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


Goodwin Watson, Director 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


417 West 121st Street, New York 27 


WEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





y 4 u l j; OF 1 lai 1Ve, 
educational 
SOUND 
FILMS 


“7 , 
NOW avVaIladLEe 


jreeé 


to teachers 


> Already aware 


of the way visual 





education can help 


so many classroom subjects “come suited for P.-T. A. meetings and all- 


school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 
velt Expeditions, for instance. 


alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 


length from 1§ to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 


oC 
5 


accompany many. 


YOU WILL FIND included in 
the listings such generally 





interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;’’ and 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 


WRIGLEY’S SPE 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N.Y.Ask for the illustrated 


index and guide to these films. 


Ve hope the foregoing is helpful to 


you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. aB-12 


iP 


ARMINT GUM 





WRIGLEYS,. 





Ys 





CHEWING GUM 








is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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Spring Coda 


Mark finished reading aloud the 
last chapter of the history textbook 
and looked up at his fidgeting class. 
Tomorrow would be the last day of 
school. All day the young rural 
teacher had been fighting a losing 
battle for attention with the clock. 

This had been his first class. He 
had met the pupils in the fall with 
lofty ambitions of spreading knowl- 
edge and inspiration, 

Mark knew them all well. He had 
skated on the river with them dur- 
ing recess. He knew them all—ex- 
cept for Andrew, the tiny boy with 
dark straight hair and quiet gray 
eyes who sat in a front seat. 

Andrew was always polite, but 
distant and withdrawn. My greatest 
failure, thought the schoolmaster, is 
Andrew. Something in him is cry- 
ing out for warmth and I have 
failed to reach it. 

Then to the pig-tailed and over- 
alled audience he spoke. “That was 
the last lesson of the year. After you 
have cleared out your desks, you 
may leave. The state requires that 
I be here one more day. So there 





will be school tomorrow, but just 
for those who wish to come.” 

The class scrambled out thru the 
open door with a cheer and the cry, 
“School’s out!” Alone in the empty 
room, Mark emptied his own desk 
and swept the floor. His emotions 
were mixed. Vacation was here: no 
papers to grade. Yet something was 
unfinished. 

The next morning, as Mark 
rounded the bend for the last time, 
he saw a small figure sitting on the | 
doorstep of the schoolhouse. There 
sat Andrew, with two fishing poles 
and a can of fishworms in his lap. 

“Good morning, sir,” he greeted 
his teacher. “I thought maybe since 
nobody else is coming to school 
today, we might go fishing.” 

“I'd like to very much. Yes, I’d 
like to very much.” The teacher 
picked up the poles and the two set 
off toward the river. 

As they sat, wordless, under a 
shaggy sycamore, their lines drifting 
with the current, Mark no longer 
felt that there was something left to 
be done. What he had not been able 
to do, a little boy had done for him. 
He was humble, but warm inside. 

—CAROLYN RoBROCK, Oberlin, Ohio, 
who writes that this is a true expe- 
rience of her father, a teacher in 
Bryan, Ohio. 
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